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A  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  CUSTOMS  UNION 

In  Part  vii.  of  his  Problems  of  Greater  Britain  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  has  pointed  out  that  the  attractions  held  out 
by  a  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  partly  consist  of  the 
advantages  which  it  is  supposed  would  follow  from  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union;  but  he  also 
points  out  that  the  inducements  which  thinkers  and 
speakers  hold  out  to  themselves  and  to  those  whom  they 
address,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Customs  Union,  and  the 
hopes  which  are  founded  upon  anticipations  of  its  success, 
vary  so  much  from  one  another,  that  they  are  little  short  of 
antagonistic. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  only  safe  way  to  approach  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  founding  an  Imperial  British 
Customs  Union,  and  of  fixing  any  details  of  the  constitution 
and  management  of  such  a  body,  is  to  find  out  clearly  what 
it  is  that  would  be  affected  by  such  an  arrangement — in 
other  words,  what  the  trade  of  the  countries  owing  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  actually  is. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  the  main  pro- 
ducts, the  countries,  and  the  values,  involved  in  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  British  Possessions,  one 
must  find  one's  material  in  the  Statistical  Tables  issued  by 
the  Stationery  Office,  and  perhaps  even  more  in  the  annual 
volumes  of  Statistical  Abstracts,  embracing  periods  of  fifteen 
years.  The  most  recently  issued  Statistical  Tables  for  the 
Colonies^  deal  with  the  three  years  1888,  1889,  and  1890, 
so  that  it  seems  wise  to  take  the  Statistical  Abstracts  dealing 
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with  these  three  years,  both  for  the  United  Kingdom  i  and 
for  the  British  Possessions.^ 

There  is  another  reason  for  adopting  these  years,  and  that 
is,  that  we  have  from  Sir  Eawson  W.  Rawson  a  most  excellent 
and  masterly  analysis  of  the  maritime  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  three  years  1889,  1890,  and  1891,  prepared 
with  special  reference  to  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Customs  Union.  These  works,  taken  in  connection  with  Sir 
Rawson  W.  Rawson's  Synopsis  of  the  Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the 
British  Empire,  will  afford  sufEcient  material  for  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  from  this  purely  objective  point  of  view. 

What  I  propose  to  do,  is  to  extract  from  these  statistics^ 
figures  which  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  average  amounts 
involved  in  the  different  trades  of  our  Empire  about  the 
year  1889,  and  I  take  leave  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  Sir 
Rawson  W.  Rawson's  Synopsis  (page  5) : — 

'There  is  good  reason  for  adhering  to  the  year  1889^ 
inasmuch  as  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  then  in  a 
normal  and  flourishing  condition,  undisturbed  by  the  financial 
crisis  and  revolutions  in  South  America,  and  by  the  prospect 
of  tariff  changes  in  the  United  States,  which  have  affected 
the  trade  of  subsequent  years.  Trade  had  recovered  from 
the  depression  of  the  years  1884-88,  and  had  again  reached  a. 
point  from  which  it  may  be  hoped  it  will  not  permanently 
recede.  It  affords,  therefore,  a  good,  or  rather  the  best,, 
starting-point  for  similar  comparisons  in  future  years.' 

But,  before  attempting  to  deal  with  those  figures,  it  is 
well  to  notice,  as  a  preliminary,  that  we  have  already  had  in 
Europe  one  striking  instance  of  a  most  successful  Custom's- 
Union — the  North  German  Zollverein — and  that  in  1890 
there  was  formed  a  Customs  Union  between  a  British 
Colony  and  an  Independent  Foreign  State,  viz.  between 
Capo  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  to  which  Union 
Basutoland  was  admitted  on  1st  July  1891.  Consequently 

1  No.  41  (C.  7525).  2       31  7526). 
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the  establishment  and  success  of  an  Imperial  British 
Customs  Union  would  not  be  anything  in  itself  unique  in 
the  history  of  commerce,  or  in  the  history  of  government 
administration.  But  in  the  nature  of  the  States  which 
would  form  such  a  combination,  there  is  soinething  so 
absolutely  unique  when  it  is  compared  with  the  other 
Unions  already  mentioned,  that  it  is  worth  special  remark. 

The  German  Customs  Union  partly  owed  its  origin  to  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  inland  States  in  obtaining  the 
produce  of  Foreign  countries  without  enormous  expense 
incurred  in  bringing  those  goods  through  the  Customs 
frontiers  of  States,  which  had  an  access  to  the  sea  or  other 
navigable  waters  not  in  the  possession  of  other  States  (such 
as  the  Eiver  Scheldt,  since  the  date  of  its  enfranchisement). 
The  Union  between  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State 
was  also  certainly  partly  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  States 
composing  those  two  Unions  were,  as  far  as  climate  and 
products  are  concerned,  extremely  like  one  another — at 
least  there  is  no  diversity  beyond  that  experienced  in  our 
own  country,  between  Cornwall  and  Lincoln,  between  Kent 
and  Yorkshire,  or  between  Hampshire  and  Sutherland.  But 
when  we  turn  to  consider  the  case  of  the  British  Empire, 
we  find  ourselves  confronted  with  a  number  of  States  as  dis- 
similar in  climate,  soil,  products,  population,  and  administra- 
tion, as  any  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  we  have 
further  this  peculiar  characteristic,  that,  with  the  exception 
of  British  Central  Africa  {i.e.  Bechuanaland,  Matabeleland, 
and  the  backlands  north  of  them),  no  one  of  them  is  shut 
out  from  the  sea,  which  has  been  to  English-speaking  people 
not  a  bar  of  separation,  but  a  bond  of  lasting  union.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result  of  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  our 
trade  with  that  of  other  countries  composing  Customs 
Unions,  this  peculiarity  will  still  remain,  of  physically  unin- 
terrupted access  from  any  one  community  of  our  Empire  to 
any  other  by  way  of  the  sea.    The  immense  importance  of 
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this  is  a  matter  not  only  of  significance  as  regards  our  manu- 
factures and  trade,  but  of  eminent  moment  in  Imperial  politics. 

The  total  mass  of  our  Imperial  trade  is  shown  in  Table  I., 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  represents 
25*6  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom;  so  that 
the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Foreign  countries 
being  74*4  per  cent,  of  our  total  trade  is,  speaking  roughly, 
three  times  as  great  as  that  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  colonies. 

In  Table  II.  are  given  the  details  of  the  average  value  of 
the  trade  of  the  whole  Empire  with  Foreign  countries,  from 
which  it  appears  that  of  the  imports  from  Foreign  countries 
to  the  Empire  86*5  per  cent,  comes  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  13*5  per  cent,  to  the  Colonies ;  while  of  the  exports  from 
Empire  to  Foreign  countries  75*3  per  cent,  goes  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  24*7  from  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions. 

The  annual  average  value  for  the  three  years  taken,  of  this 
Foreign  Trade  for  the  whole  Empire,  is  £662,688,395. 

From  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  Colonial  and  other 
Possessions,  we  find  that  the  average  annual  value  of  imports 
of  the  different  Possessions  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
1888,  1889,  1890  was  £122,830,000,  from  the  other  British 
Possessions  (that  is  to  say,  inter-Colonial  Trade  ^),  £53,361,000, 
and  from  Foreign  countries,  £49,284,000— total,  £225,481,000. 

The  exports  in  the  same  way  amount  to  £95,374,000  to  the 
United  Kingdom — £57,923,000  to  British  Possessions  (inter- 
Colonial  Trade) — £72,902,000  to  Foreign  countries,  making 
a  total  of  £226,203,000. 

The  various  items  composing  these  amounts  will  be  found 
detailed  in  Table  III,  and  an  examination  of  that  Table  will 
help  to  show  the  movements  of  produce  and  manufactures 
better  than  any  detailed  description. 

To  deal  first  of  all  with  the  Colonial  trade — the  only  cases 

^  Including,  of  course,  iutor-colonial  transhipuxcnts. 
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in  which  the  imports  from  Foreign  countries  seriously  exceed 
those  from  the  United  Kingdom,  are  the  cases  of  the  Straits 
Settlements,  Canada,  and  Trinidad.  The  causes  of  these 
exceptions  are  not  the  same. 

The  Straits  Settlements  practically  owe  their  trade  to 
the  fact  of  Singapore  being  an  absolutely  free  port,  and 
consequently  being  the  great  emporium  of  European  goods 
passing  eastward,  and  eastern  produce  coming  westward. 

In  the  case  of  Canada,  the  enormous  preponderance  of 
Foreign  trade  is  due  to  trade  from  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
consequently  evident  that  the  nearness  of  this  great  industrial 
community  to  the  Dominion  is  the  cause  of  Foreign  trade 
so  much  exceeding  trade  with  the  Mother  Country. 

The  case  of  Trinidad  is  even  more  complicated. 

The  next  striking  feature  in  those  figures  is  the  greatness  of 
the  inter-Colonial  trade  in  Australasia.  In  the  cases  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  the  inter-Colonial  trade  exceeds 
that  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  case  of  South  Austra- 
lia the  import  inter-Colonial  trade  exceeds  the  import  United 
Kingdom  trade,  and  the  export  inter- Colonial  trade  is  only 
slightly  under  that  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  here  that  the  figures  that  are  given  for  West 
Austraha,  being  about  half  a  dozen  years  old,  no  longer  cor- 
rectly represent  the  mass  of  commerce  to  and  from  that  Colony. 

When  one  passes  from  a  consideration  of  the  values  of  im- 
ports and  exports  to  the  Colony  to  that  of  the  different  pro- 
ducts imported  and  exported,  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of 
the  trade  of  each  Colony  from  that  of  the  rest  becomes  marked. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  whole  of  the  Possessions  and  Colonies 
of  the  United  Kingdom  fall  into  five  principal  groups — 

(1)  India  and  the  Orient. 

(2)  Australasia. 

(3)  South  Africa. 

(4)  North  America. 
-           (5)  West  Indies. 
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The  small  Colonies,  such  as  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
British  Guiana,  Falkland  Islands,  St.  Helena,  Bermuda, 
Honduras,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta,  must  be  dealt  with  in- 
dividually, their  commercial  importance  being  quite  over- 
shadowed by  that  of  the  greater  Colonies. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  amounts  involved  in  the 
trade  of  the  separate  Colonies  and  Possessions,  without  any 
consideration  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  of  which  this 
trade  consists.  But  in  considering  the  elements  necessary 
to  the  formation  of  a  Customs  Union,  we  are  compelled  to 
regard  the  capacities  of  each  separate  article  of  trade  for 
bearing  Customs  duties.  It  would  evidently  be  a  perfectly 
futile  arrangement  to  enforce  a  tax  on  an  article  of  so  little 
commercial  use  that  comparatively  nothing  could  be  obtained 
for  the  revenue  through  the  tax.  We  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  find  out  wherein  consists  the  main  commerce  of  each 
individual  Possession,  and  to  try  to  discover  thereby  wherein 
that  commerce  may  successfully  be  taxed  for  Customs 
purposes.  In  Table  IV.,  consequently,  there  are  given 
opposite  the  name  of  each  Colony  the  main  items  of  export 
and  import,  with  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  each  main 
item  compared  with  the  value  of  the  total  imports  or  exports, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  items  are  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  according  to  their  importance,  and  usually  none 
have  been  regarded  that  fall  much  below  5  per  cent.  But  in 
certain  cases,  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  values  contained 
in  the  different  articles,  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  add  per- 
centages as  low  as  1'8. 

As  the  constitution  of  a  Customs  Union  involves  that 
articles  moving  from  any  one  port  of  the  Customs  Union  to 
another  shall  be  free  from  all  Customs  taxation,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  see  in  what  proportion  the  trade  of  each  consti- 
tuent of  the  Customs  Union  passes  to  (1)  other  constituents 
of  the  Customs  Union,  and  (2)  Foreign  countries.  These 
particulars  are  given  in  Table  III.    But  to  give  fuller  infer- 
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mation  as  to  Colonial  Foreign  trade,  there  is  given  in  Table 
Y.  tlie  percentage  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  each 
Possession  or  Colony  with  the  principal  Foreign  countries  in 
proportion  to  the  total  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
Possession.  This  is  in  fact  a  detailed  analysis  of  Column  7 
of  each  side  of  Table  III. 

Now  as  all  articles  of  trade  are  not  subject  to  Customs 
duties — and  even  those  that  are  subject  are  not  taxed  to 
the  same  proportion  of  their  value — it  is  evident  that  a 
further  examination  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  know  on 
what  articles  throughout  the  proposed  Customs  Union 
Customs  duty  is  at  present  levied,  and  what  amount  is 
brought  into  the  funds  of  the  Empire  by  this  means.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  know  the  country  of  origin  in  case  of 
imports,  and  of  destination  in  the  case  of  exports  of  goods 
which  are  subject  to  Customs  duties.  In  other  words,  it 
becomes  necessary  now  to  examine  the  constitution  of  the 
Customs  revenue  of  the  different  regions  of  the  proposed 
Customs  Union — that  is  to  say,  to  give  details  of  the  average 
Customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  each  of  the 
Eritish  Colonies  and  Possessions,  so  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  main  items  of  that  revenue. 

Table  YI.  deals  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  result 
of  that  Table  is  that,  for  the  years  named,  the  average  annual 
Customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  slightly  over 
£20,000,000.  Of  this  sum  over  89  per  cent,  was  paid  by 
three  classes  of  articles — viz.  tobacco,  44*38  per  cent.;  tea, 
32-88  per  cent. ;  spirits,  22  per  cent. ;  the  next  most  im- 
portant items  being  wines  5*2  per  cent. ;  dried  fruits,  2*78 
per  cent.,  and  coffee  rather  under  1  per  cent. 

In  Table  YII.  similar  details  are  given  for  the  same  years 
for  the  whole  Empire,  the  United  Kingdom  returns  appearing 
in  one  line  at  foot. 

The  total  annual  average  income  for  the  three  years  of 
the  whole  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  amounted  to 
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£21,018,000,  that  is  slightly  above  the  average  for  the 
United  Kingdom  alone.  The  main  items  of  revenue  are 
detailed  in  this  Table  opposite  the  name  of  each  colony. 
It  will  be  observed,  in  connection  with  this  Table,  that  the 
Customs  systems  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire 
fall  into  classes  agreeing  pretty  nearly  with  the  geographical 
distribution  of  those  regions. 

The  agreement  of  the  results  for  the  different  Australasian 
Colonies  is  very  striking.  The  greatest  discrepancy  occurs 
in  our  American  Colonies,  the  difference  between  Canada 
and  the  neighbouring  Newfoundland  being  particularly 
marked.  From  the  Straits  Settlements  there  are  no  returns — 
no  Customs  duties  being  levied.  From  the  Falkland  Islands, 
St.  Helena,  and  Bermuda,  no  details  are  available,  but  the 
amounts  there,  as  well  as  in  the  undetailed  West  Indian 
Islands,  are  comparatively  small,  so  that  they  may  perhaps 
be  neglected  without  great  damage.  Later  we  wiU  return  to 
the  examination  of  the  information  contained  in  this  Table, 
which  will  be  presented  in  part  in  a  slightly  different  shape. 

Taking  the  first  great  Possession  of  the  British  Crown 
named  on  this  list — India — it  is  evident  that  what  has  been 
said  earlier  in  this  paper  (p.  3)  respecting  the  diversity  of 
the  different  parts  of  our  Empire  is  here  shown  to  be 
singularly  true ;  for  the  great  source  of  the  Indian  Customs 
revenue  is  the  salt  tax,  a  tax  of  a  character  which  no  longer 
exists  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Empire.  As  regards  the  nature  of  this  tax,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  the  Section  of  the  '  Statement  respecting  the  Moral 
and  Material  Progress  of  the  Condition  of  India,  1891-2' 
dealing  with  salt.  It  is  there  pointed  out  'that  in  the 
simple  conditions  of  tropical  and  sub- tropical  life  that 
prevail  in  India,  it  is  only  through  one  of  the  most  urgent 
necessities  of  life  that  the  great  portion  of  the  population 
can  contribute  in  the  least  degree  towards  the  cost  of  their 
administration.' 
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Here  we  are  brouglit  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  that 
was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  German 
Zollverein,  and  to  which  the  States  that  are  part  of  the  South 
African  Customs  Union  are  also  strangers.  The  whole  system 
of  British  Customs  taxation  has  dispensed,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  taxation  of  necessaries  of  life  or  raw  materials,  but 
it  is  pretty  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  greatest  part  of  the 
population  of  India  remains  unable  to  contribute  to  the 
revenue,  except  through  a  salt  tax,  there  will  be  immense 
difficulty  in  framing  any  system  by  which  India  can  be 
ranked  with  the  other  Possessions  of  the  British  Crown  for 
the  purposes  of  a  Customs  Union.  It  is  worth  noting  also 
that  exports  of  rice  contribute  to  a  large  degree  to  the 
Customs  revenue — viz.  about  5  per  cent. 

In  Ceylon  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  found  the 
same  necessity  to  charge  a  salt  tax.  Whether  that  is 
because  the  import  of  another  necessary  of  life — rice — -is  so 
great  that  the  salt  tax  is  unnecessary,  I  cannot  tell;  but 
even  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  the  Indian  difficulty  exists  in 
a  minor  degree,  for  rice  imports  pay  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  Customs  revenue.^ 

In  Mauritius — which  may  be  classed  almost  as  an  Indian 
Possession — there  is  something  of  the  same  difficulty  as 
regards  rice,  but  otherwise  the  Customs  are  quite  European 
in  their  character,  being  made  out  of  tobacco,  wine,  and 
spirits.  On  the  other  hand,  one  must  not  forget  the  large 
export  duty  on  sugar — about  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
revenue. 

In  the  returns  relating  to  the  Australasian  Colonies  there 
is  a  somewhat  monotonous  similarity.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Kevenue  income  is  furnished  by  imports  of  spirits, 
tobacco,  tea,  sugar,  and  soft  goods  (either  piece  goods  re- 
turned as  drapery  and  haberdashery,  or  ready-made  clothing, 
apparel).     The  only  exceptional  return  is  that  from  the 

^  See  Dilke's  Problems,  Part  v.,  pp.  479  and  480,  crown  8vo  edition. 
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comparatively  unimportant  Fiji,  a  sugar-producing  country 
which  imported  on  the  average  only  some  £300  worth  of  tea 
annually,  no  doubt  for  consumption  by  Europeans. 

Of  the  South  African  Colonies,  Natal  reproduced  in  the 
years  1888,  1889,  1890,  with  considerable  exactness,  the  char- 
acteristics offered  by  Australasia.  The  Cape  Colony  is 
exceptional  in  the  small  value  of  its  imports  of  tobacco,  the 
return  giving  an  average  value  of  only  about  £41,000,  and 
an  average  Customs  revenue  of  £43,650.  But  the  Cape 
financiers  have  found  in  an  ad  valorem  Customs  Duty  of  12 
per  cent,  on  leather  goods  a  means  of  making  good  any  defi- 
ciency from  tobacco,  this  duty  yielding  an  average  of  nearly 
£62,000  a  year. 

•  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  we  find  Lagos,  Gold  Coast,  and 
Sierra  Leone  raise  respectively  74  per  cent.,  85  per  cent.,  and 
60  per  cent,  of  their  Customs  revenue  from  spirits  and  tobacco 
alone ;  Gambia  being  exceptional  in  extracting  from  these 
articles  only  32*8  per  cent.,  and  in  raising  25  per  cent,  from 
exports  of  one  article — ground  nuts. 

No  details  are  given  of  the  Customs  revenue  of  the  British 
Island  Possessions  in  the  Atlantic,  namely  Falkland  Islands, 
St.  Helena,  and  Bermuda,  but  the  total  amount  of  revenue  is 
small.  Ascension  is  entirely  omitted  from  the  returns — it 
does  not  appear  in  the  Colonial  Statistics,  being  merely  an 
Admiralty  depot. 

In  the  statistics  of  the  North  American  Colonies  (the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Colony  of  Newfoundland,  which 
includes  a  large  part  of  Labrador)  the  most  striking  feature 
is  the  large  amount  of  Customs  revenue  paid  on  imports  of 
sugar  and  sugar  products  (such  as  molasses),  namely  14  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  Canada  and  15  per  cent,  in  that  of  New- 
foundland— spirits  contributing  only  7^  per  cent,  and  10  per 
cent,  respectively. 

Canada  is  entirely  exceptional  in  admitting  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  free,  as  also  tea  imported  direct  from  the 
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country  of  production,  or  purchased  in  bond  from  any 
country  where  it  is  dutiable  and  would  have  been  admitted 
for  home  consumption.  It  is  consequently  easy  to  account 
for  the  absence  of  Customs  revenue  from  these  articles.  On 
the  other  hand,  imports  of  woollens  bring  in  13  per  cent.,  iron 
and  steel  12  per  cent.,  cottons  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Customs  income.  The  statistics  from  Newfoundland  approach 
more  nearly  the  norm  of  those  from  the  other  Colonies,  than 
the  Canadian  figures  do.  But  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  New- 
foundland raises  about  13  J  per  cent,  of  its  Customs  from  im- 
ported woollens  (a  reminder  of  the  Canadian  impost),  and 
about  8  per  cent,  from  imported  flour,  the  latter  article  being 
almost  entirely  the  produce  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  West  Indian  Colonies  are  a  most  perplexing  group  of 
Possessions.  It  seems  incredible  that  so  many  small  com- 
munities should  have  contrived  to  preserve  something  like 
entire  autonomy,  the  multiplicity  of  administrations  being 
only  equalled  by  the  variety  of  laws,  revenues  and  tariffs.  It 
seems  singular  that  the  Windward  Islands  have  not  been 
united  in  the  manner  of  the  Leewards,  which,  although 
forming  five  presidencies, have  still  been  made  one  for  Customs 
and  other  purposes.  Taking  the  islands  first,  we  find  that 
Jamaica,  being  a  rum-producing  country,  raises  only  1-6 
per  cent,  of  its  Customs  duties  from  spirits  (brandy) : 
tobacco  contributing  about  2 J  per  cent.,  wines  about  1*8  per 
cent. — while  flour,  cotton,  fish,  and  petroleum  contribute 
respectively  18,  11,  6 J,  and  6  per  cent.  The  other  West 
Indian  Islands  find  most  of  their  Customs  revenue  in  duties 
on  tobacco,  spirits,  and  flour.  In  Barbadoes  and  Trinidad 
flour  contributes  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  total  Customs 
duties,  in  the  Leeward  Islands  (which  are  included  in  Table 
VII.  under  other  West  Indian  Islands)  about  20  per  cent.,  the 
supply  coming  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

The  mainland  Colonies,  Honduras  and  British  Guiana,  do 
not  present  any  feature  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  West 
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Indies;  both  derive  considerable  revenue  from  imports  of 
tobacco,  spirits,  and  flour,  Honduras  adding  about  15  per  cent, 
from  cotton,  and  British  Guiana  about  11  per  cent,  from  oils, 
of  the  import  of  which  article  about  two-thirds  is  kerosene 
from  the  United  States. 

There  remain  to  be  considered  only  Gibraltar  and  Malta ; 
the  small  Customs  revenue  of  the  former  is  derived  solely 
from  alcoholic  liquors,  while  Malta  derives  about  36  per  cent, 
from  wheat,  the  wheat  duty  being  10s.  per  salma  (Imperial 
quarter). 

When  one  passes  from  a  comparison  of  the  principal  items 
of  Customs  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  her 
several  Colonies  and  Possessions  to  a  detailed  examination  of 
the  Customs  Tariff  of  each  separate  part  of  the  Empire,  the 
feeling  of  distraction  caused  by  the  first  comparison  deepens 
to  one  of  absolute  despair  at  the  confusion  and  hopeless 
divergence  revealed  in  the  second.  Whoever  has  not  made 
the  attempt  to  find  out  for  himself  wherein  the  different 
tariffs  in  vogue  in  the  Empire  agree  and  disagree,  combine 
and  clash,  in  the  hope  of  perhaps  finding  some  way  out  of 
our  divisions  and  into  a  unified  system  of  Customs  duties, 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  words  of  wisdom  and  experience 
employed  by  Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson  in  his  Synopsis  of  the 
Tariffs  and  Trade  of  the  British  Empire  (p.  5): — '  A  few  enthu- 
siasts may  have  dreamed  of,  or  longed  for,  a  common  British 
Tariff.  But  they  could  have  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  which  render  such  an  arrangement  impossible 
while  the  present  system  of  taxation  exists  throughout  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  majority  of  those  who  desire  a  closer,  com- 
mercial union,  and  believe  it  to  be  within  the  range  of 
practical  politics,  have  a  very  indistinct  knowledge  of  the 
interests  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  and  of  the  obstacles 
they  would  have  to  encounter  in  coming  to  any  adjustment 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  many  members  of  the 
Empire.' 
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Speaking  from  infinitely  less  experience,  I  can  only  say 
that  if  Customs  unity  is  to  be  found  at  all,  it  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  direction  of  reconciliation  of  tariffs  now  in 
vogue  in  the  Empire — the  reconciliation  is  something  to  be 
wished,  as  a  visible  bond  of  Commercial  Union,  but  I  fear 
that  it  is  a  devout  imagination,  and  that '  that  way  madness 
lies.'  Unless  those  who  imposed  these  duties,  and  those 
who  collect  them,  are  known  to  have  been  singularly  care- 
less, blind,  or  deluded,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  any 
system  of  Customs  tariff  that  has  stood  the  test  of  years  '* 
is  in  some  way  adapted  to  the  natural  and  commercial 
circumstances  of  the  community  in  which  it  prevails.  The 
salt  tax  in  India  is  not  the  invention  of  a  foreign  bureau- 
cracy imposed  on  the  import  trade  of  the  country — it  is 
an  import  duty  put  on  to  countervail  the  internal  excise 
salt  tax  which  has  prevailed  in  India  since  the  days  of  the 
Alexandrian  expedition.  The  rice  duty  in  Mauritius  and 
Trinidad  is  no  doubt  indirectly  a  tax  on  the  coolie  labourer, 
who  would  without  it  avoid  all  contribution  to  the  revenues 
of  the  country  whither  he  has  brought  his  labour  for  sale. 
But  when  taxes  of  this  special  class  are  left  out  of  the 
question,  along  with  such  taxes  as  are  of  a  confessedly 
protective  character,  those  that  remain  are  of  a  wonderfully 
uniform  type.  What,  for  instance,  are  the  sources  of  revenue 
in  such  possessions  as  are  absolutely  free  of  Customs  duties  ? 
Table  YIII.,  Part  i.,  contains  particulars  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Straits  Settlements  and  of  Hong  Kong,  which  are 
in  exactly  this  position,  while  Part  11.  of  the  same  Table 
gives  similar  particulars  for  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  whose 
Customs  revenue  we  have  already  partly  examined.  With 
the  exception  of  the  wheat  duty  in  Malta,  the  imposts  in 
those  four  places  are  entirely  on  such  goods  as  are  every- 
where in  the  Empire  reckoned  luxuries — opium,  spirits, 
wine,  beer.  If  we  add  to  these  tobacco,  we  have  five  articles 
of  almost  universal  liability  to  Customs  taxation. 
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Now,  every  iraprovcmcnfc  in  taxation  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  simplification.  In  1840  the  total  number  of 
articles  and  sub-divisions  of  articles  in  the  English  Tariff 
of  Import  duties  was  104G— in  1875  it  was  53,  in  1895  it 
is  40  {Slat.  Abstract  for  U/K  1879-1893  [C,  7525],  p,  27.) 
That  this  is  not  true  of  England  alone  appears  from  the 
fact  that,  till  about  the  middle  of  the  second  decade  of  this 
century,  there  existed  in  Prussia  sixty  different  Customs 
and  Excise  tariffs,  and  that  the  first  step  that  led  to  the 
foundation  of  the  German  Customs  Union  was  the  abolition 
by  Prussia  of  the  Customs  frontiers  between  the  various 
provinces  of  the  country,  and  the  establishment  of  one 
Customs  and  Excise  system  for  the  whole  Kingdom.^  It 
was  out  of  such  chaos  that  the  German  Zollverein  was  created. 

As  improvement  in  matters  of  taxation  has  been  found 
in  the  direction  of  simplification,  it  appears  worth  con- 
sidering whether  it  is  not  in  the  same  direction  that  one 
should  seek  for  the  basis  of  an  Imperial  British  Customs 
Union.  It  occurred  to  the  present  writer,  when  in  search 
for  some  outlet  from  the  difficulties  that  beset  this  subject, 
to  extract  from  the  Blue  Books  and  from  the  Tables  already 
presented  in  this  paper,  all  the  information  available  about 
the  Customs  duties  levied  on  certain  defined  articles.  The 
questions  put  were  (a)  What  amount  of  Customs  duty  is 
paid  in  each  of  the  communities  which  would  form  part 
of  an  Imperial  British  Customs  Union  on  each  of  the 
articles  which  we  have  found  to  be  of  almost  universal 
liability  to  taxation  ?  and  (h)  What  proportion  of  the  total 
Customs  revenue  of  the  whole  realm  is  contributed  by 
these  articles  ? 

^  Kluepfcl,  K.,  Geschiclite  der  deutschen  Einheitisbestrclninnon,  V>:im\  i., 
8.  12.  Even  then  Prussia  was  left  in  a  curions  position  :  lier  Ici  i  il<>i  y  marched 
(joined  frontier)  with  tlie  territory  of  twenty-eiglit  other  German  States, 
and  enchased  tliat  of  thirteen  otliera.  "^Fhe  agitation  for  a  German  Customs 
Union  )H3gan  in  J.SIl) ;  tlie  Union  was  conipleted  in  183G,  when  IJaden,  Nassau, 
and  Frankfort  gave  their  adliesion. 
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In  Table  IX.  the  results  of  this  examination  are  given. 
From  that  Table  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  amount 
of  the  total  Customs  revenue  of  the  Empire  for  1888,  1889, 
1890,  was  £41,020,329.  Of  this  total  by  far  the  largest 
portion  is  contributed  by  the  six  specified  articles  named 
below : — 


Tobacco,  . 
Spirits, 
Tea,  . 
Wine, 

Dried  fruits, 
Ale  and  beer. 

Total 


£10,201,463 
7,811,962 
5,064,388 
1,565,740 
769,158 
383,071 

£25,815,782 


or  63  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  remaining  37  per  cent,  of  this  Customs  revenue 
includes  all  the  duties  on  every  other  article,  whether  they 
be  imposed  purely  for  revenue  purposes,  or  with  a  pro- 
tective intention.  This  is  a  somewhat  surprising  result. 
It  is  scarcely  less  surprising  (when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  there  are  no  protective  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  that  at  least  two  great  Colonial  groups  have  adopted 
protective  duties)  to  find  that  the  average  annual  con- 
tribution of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  total  of  £40,000,000 
is  almost  equal  to  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The 
smallness  of  the  share  contributed  by  India  to  the  amount 
paid  in  the  six  selected  articles,  bears  out  the  opinion 
already  expressed  respecting  the  difficulty  of  devising  any 
system  of  Customs  duties  that  can  with  anything  like 
fairness  be  applied  to  that  country  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  the  Empire.  In  fact,  the  more  the  position  and  com 
position  of  our  Indian  Possessions  are  considered,  the  more 
apparent  it  becomes  that  Customs  taxation  can  never  be 
applied  successfully  in  India  to  the  articles  which  are 
suitable  for  this  purpose  in  the  rest  of  the  Empire.    To  be 
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convinced  of  that,  it  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  only  necessary 
to  read  the  chapter  on  Finance  and  the  Principal  Sources 
of  (Indian)  Revenue  in  the  Statement  respecting  the  Material 
and  Moral  Progress  of  India  for  1891-92  (No.  28).  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  climate  and  difference  of  tastes — 
it  is  one  of  utter  divergence  of  race  and  life.  The  result 
is,  that  at  this  point  it  begins  to  be  brought  home  that 
'India  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  Colony  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  must  continue  to  be  her  Dependency' 
commercially  just  as  she  is  politically  and  militarily  (see 
Statement  as  above,  p.  193). 

If  we  again  examine  Table  IX.  and  exclude  India  from  the 
totals,  it  then  becomes  apparent  that  the  average  annual 
Customs  income  of  the  whole  Empire,  except  India,  for  the 
years  named,  is  £37,149,000  of  which  the  six  specified 
articles  contribute  £25,483,000 — that  is,  over  two-thirds  of 
the  total  Customs  revenue.  In  other  words,  the  total  Customs 
revenue  of  the  Empire,  except  India,  arising  from  articles 
other  than  those  six  specified,  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
whole— namely,  £11,634,000. 

Now  what  strikes  any  one  examining  those  figures  for  the 
first  time  is,  if  all  the  Customs  duties,  except  those  on  these 
six  specified  articles,  amount  to  only  one-third  of  the  Customs 
revenue,  would  it  not  be  possible  in  some  way  to  arrange 
that  these  articles,  or  articles  of  a  similar  type,  should 
produce  the  whole  of  the  Customs  revenue  ?  The  result  of 
the  success  of  such  a  project  would  be  that  an  Imperial 
British  Customs  Union  could  be  created  to  gather  the  whole 
of  the  Customs  revenue  from  some  half-dozen  or  eight  well- 
defined  articles,  all  of  them  luxuries,  and  further  there 
would  bo  this  advantage,  that  in  thus  working  on  lines 
already  adopted  by  the  Mother  Country,  and  by  almost  every 
one  of  our  possessions,  there  would  be  a  minimum  of  inter- 
ference with  any  development  of  trade  or  industry  which 
has  already  been  at  work. 
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The  creation  of  the  Union  on  these  or  similar  terms  would 
also  be  accomplished  without  any  necessity  for  preliminary 
or  immediate  discussion  regarding  Protection.  Even  Pro- 
tectionists will  probably  admit  that  any  unification  of  the 
trade  policy  of  the  Empire  is  preferable  to  the  divisions 
that  would  inevitably  result  if  each  community  of  the 
Empire  adopted  a  policy  of  absolute  isolation  and  what  may 
be  termed  Thorough  Protection. 

The  simplest  method  of  raising  the  Customs  revenue  on 
the  articles  named  to  the  total  amount  required  for  the 
whole  Customs  revenue  would  of  course  be  to  raise  the 
duties  by  about  one-half  Additions  of  such  magnitude  to 
any  tax  or  duty  are  in  themselves  not  desirable/  but  there 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account  the  accompanying  immunities 
on  the  enormous  number  of  articles  which  at  present  are 
subject  to  import  duty  throughout  the  Empire.  Such  a 
severe  addition  as  one-third  will  be  found  to  be  unnecessary, 
as  there  are  other  sources  of  revenue  on  some  of  these 
articles.  For,  after  all,  the  whole  of  the  consumpt  of  spirits, 
etc.,  does  not  necessarily  pass  through  the  Customs.  Where 
articles  of  the  same  class  are  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
as  well  as  imported  from  abroad,  the  Customs  duties  have  in 
all  cases — at  least  in  the  Mother  Country — been  regulated 
by  a  desire  to  put  the  import  of  the  Empire  from  abroad  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  home  product,  the  latter  being 
charged  with  duties  under  the  name  of  Excise. 

On  Table  X.  there  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  Excise 
Keturns  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  three  years  named, 
with  their  average.  The  Table  shows  that  of  the  total 
Excise  income,  £24,856,000,  53-3  per  cent.— £13,249,000— 
comes  from  spirits,  and  36"2  per  cent. — £8,964,000 — comes 

^  Cf.  the  present  proposal  of  the  Government  of  Germany  (the  '  heir '  as  it 
were  of  the  German  Zollverein)  to  raise  the  internal  duty  on  sugar  by  50  per 
cent.  It  is  alleged  that  the  object  of  this  duty  is  to  enable  the  Government 
to  grant  to  exporters  a  bounty  even  larger  than  that  which  has  till  now 
prevailed,  to  the  annoyance  and  dismay  of  English  refiners. 
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from  beer.  We  have  here  evidently  another  source  of 
increased  return  from  these  articles  of  luxury.  If  we  com- 
bine the  two^  we  shall  find  that  the  total  annual  tax  levied 
by  the  State  in  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  exclusive  of  India, 
on  spirits,  amounts  to  about  £20,750,000,  and  on  beer  to 
£9,250,000— that  is  to  say  together  £30,000,000. 

Let  us  put  in  another  way  the  figures  shown  in  Table  IX. : — 

The  present  average  annual  total  Customs  revenue  of  the 
Empire,  excluding  India,  amounts  to      .       .  £37,148,817 
Of  this  amount — 

£5,064,388 
769,158 


Tea  contributes 
Dried  fruit 


Tobacco  . 
Spirits  . 
Wine 

Ale  and  Beer 


£10,201,463 
7,479,658 
1,585,740 
383,071 


£5,833,546 


19,649,932 

—   25,483,478 


Balance  from  all  other  articles    .       .       .  £11,665,339 

Now  if  an  Imperial  Customs  Union  were  formed  to  em- 
brace the  whole  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  except 
India,  and  if  Customs  were  levied  on  no  articles  except  the 
six  specified  above,  and  there  was  no  other  source  of  income 
to  the  Customs  Fund,  then,  to  keep  up  the  Imperial  Customs 
Revenue  to  the  average  amount  given  above,  there  would 
need  to  be  an  increase  of  duties  on  these  specified  articles  of 
about  45  per  cent. 

But  if  the  Customs  Fund  could  be  credited  with  an 
amount  from  the  Excise  Fund  of  an  additional  25  per  cent, 
on  the  duties  now  raised  as  Excise  duty  from  spirits  and 
beer,  there  would  be  got  from  this  source  from  the  United 

1  But  note  the  remark  of  Ugo  Rabbeiio,  American  Commercial  Policy^ 
p.  136  :  '  In  the  arithmetic  of  taxation  two  and  two,  instead  of  making  four, 
often  make  only  one. ' 
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Kingdom  alone  an  amount  of  25  per  cent,  on  £22,213,205 
(see  Table  X.),  or  £5,553,301,  and  a  similar  increase  on  the 
Customs  duties  collected  in  the  whole  Empire,  except  India, 
on  tobacco,  spirits,  wine,  ale,  and  beer,  would  yield  25  per 
cent,  on  £19,649,932,  or  £4,912,483  (see  above),  making  a 
total  of  £10,465,784. 

This  brings  us  to  within  a  million  and  fifth  (£1,200,000)  of 
the  balance,  £11,665,339,  shown  above,  now  derived  from  all 
other  articles  everywhere.  Of  this  £1,200,000  a  large  part 
could  be  obtained  from  an  equalising  increase  of  the  Excise 
Duties  on  tobacco,  spirits,  wine,  ale,  and  beer  in  the  Posses- 
sions, so  that  if  any  further  amount  were  in  the  end  required 
frojn  tea  and  dried  fruits,  it  would  involve  only  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  Customs  Duties  on  these  articles.  Full  par- 
ticulars of  all  the  Excise  Duties  prevailing  in  all  the  Colonies 
and  Possessions  are  not  at  the  writer's  command,  but  the 
main  items  of  the  Excise  levied  in  the  greater  communities 
are  given  in  Table  X.  Pt.  2.  From  that  Table  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an  additional  half 
million  or  three  quarters  of  a  million  from  that  source  by 
means  of  the  proposed  increase  in  excise :  so  that  any  little 
remaining  deficit  could  easily  be  made  up  from  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  duties  on  Tea  and  Dried  Fruits.  As  an  alter- 
native might  be  suggested,  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  potable 
ether  (which  is  in  certain  parts  of  the  mother  country  largely 
consumed  as  an  intoxicant),  a  duty  on  opium  ^  and  other 
drugs  employed  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose,  and  finally, 
a  duty  on  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  which  might 
be  made  the  source  of  considerable  and  defensible  revenue,^ 
although  extremely  liable  to  evasion  by  smuggling. 

Three  points  still  remain  to  be  dealt  with :  (1)  the  basis  on 
which  the  rates  of  duty  shall  be  fixed :  (2)  the  proportions 

^  For  particulars  of  the  Indian  Excise  Duty  on  Opium,  see  Table  X.,'Pt.  1. 
^  See  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Eeturns  in  Colonial  Abstract  No.  31  [C.  7526], 
pp.  78,  79. 
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in  which  the  revenue  shall  be  divided,  and  (8)  the  arrange- 
ments for  collecting  this  revenue. 

(1.)  Basis  of  Rates. — It  is  evident  that  in  a  scheme  intended 
for  Imperial  purposes  there  may  need  to  be  a  certain  dis- 
regard of  the  convenience  of  individual  communities.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  whole  body  of  Customs  duties  at  present  pre- 
vailing in  the  Empire,  and  I  think  this  impression  will  com- 
mend itself  to  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  simply  to  look  at 
Table  Y.  of  Sir  Kawson  W.  Eawson's  Synopsis  of  the  Trade 
and  Tariffs  of  the  British  Empire.  Even  in  respect  of  the 
six  selected  articles  with  which  the  present  scheme  proposes  to 
deal,  the  differences  between  the  duties  levied  in  the  different 
communities  of  the  Empire  are  somewhat  astounding.  The  tax 
on  spirits  runs  from  Is.  per  gallon  at  Lagos  to  16s.  per  gallon 
in  Western  Australia  (Statistical  Abstract  for  the  Colonies, 
etc.,  No.  31  [C.  7526],  p.  201-2).  On  unmanufactured  tobacco 
the  tax  runs  from  nothing  in  Canada  to  3s.  2d.  per  lb.  in  the 
United  Kingdon ;  on  manufactured  tobacco  from  2d.  per  lb.  in 
Bermuda  and  Lagos  to  4s.  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  seems, 
therefore,  that  the  only  possible,  reasonable,  and  finally  equit- 
able plan  is  to  base  the  new  duty  on  each  of  these  specified 
articles  on  the  average  duty  for  a  series  of  years  (say  1888, 
1889,  1890)  taken  over  the  whole  of  the  Empire,  including 
Excise  as  well  as  Customs,  regard  being  had  to  the  quantity 
consumed  in  each  community,  adding  to  that  average  25 
per  cent,  as  proposed  above.  It  may  result  that  the  amount 
raised,  for  instance  from  spirits  in  Western  Australia  may  not 
exceed  what  is  now  received,  but  it  must  be  conceded  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  frame  a  Customs  Union  on  any 
other  basis  but  that  of  the  imiversal  prevalence  of  one  rate 
of  duty  on  each  dutiable  article.  Another  difficulty  might 
arise  in  connection  with  the  revenue  arrangements  of  the 
West  African  Colonics  ;  but  it  nuist  bo  remembered  that 
the  J]russcls  Act  of  l.SliO  will  expire  on  2nd  July  1896,  and 
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that  there  may  be  difficulty  in  making  arrangements  for  a 
further  International  Agreement  on  the  basis  at  present  in 
force.  In  this  connection  the  Keport  of  the  Committee  of 
the  African  Trade  Section  of  the  Incorporated  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Liverpool,  on  '  The  Trade  in  Spirits  with  West 
Africa '  (approved  31st  October  1895),  is  of  interest.  With 
this  special  exception,  there  appears  to  be  no  ground  for 
hampering  the  constitution  of  an  Imperial  Customs  Union 
by  any  consideration  of  International  agreements,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  anything  in  the  proposals  made  above  will 
in  any  way  conflict  with  the  action  of  the  '  most  favoured 
nation '  clause  incorporated  in  so  many  of  our  Commercial 
Treaties,  so  that  we  are  free  to  deal  with  this  matter  as  one 
of  purely  internal  effect.^ 

(2).  Division. — Suppose  it  is  arranged  that  duties  levied 
on  this  basis  are  paid  into  what  may  be  termed  an  Imperial 
Customs  Fund,  the  question  further  arises  'In  what  way 
should  the  cash  so  raised  be  in  fairness  distributed  between 
the  different  communities  forming  the  Union  ? '  In  the 
case  of  the  German  Customs  Union,  it  was  arranged  that 
the  whole  funds  thus  raised  were  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
States  composing  the  Union  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
population  of  each  State,  but  as  a  solitary  exception,  the 
City  of  Frankfort  was  allowed  to  -receive  a  considerably 
higher  share.^  The  exception  was  made  in  view  of  the  great 
commercial  and  financial  importance  of  Frankfort. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  a  distribution  of  this  character  is 
only  fair  when  all  the  parties  to  the  Union  stand  on  very 
much  the  same  plane  of  connnercial  development.  Where 
there  are  great  inequalities,  like  those  existing  between  New 
Zealand  and  the  West  Indies,  Natal  and  England,  Tasmania 
and  Newfoundland,  there  would  certainly  be  an  element  of 
unfairness  in  such  a  division. 

^  What  is  the  true  view  respecting  the  position  of  Colonies  of  a  nation 
using  this  clause  in  its  commercial  treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  ? 

-  Biedermann,  25  Jahre  deutscher  Gesch  11.  253 ;  Weber,  deutscher 
ZoUverein,  136,137. 
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Sir  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  in  Table  I.  of  his  Trade  and 
Tariffs,  gives  the  amount  per  head  contributed  in  each 
community  to  the  total  revenue  and  to  the  Customs  duties. 
In  hardly  two  cases  are  the  amounts  or  their  proportions 
the  same,  so  that  we  are  again  driven  to  seek  for  some 
general  principle  which  will  embrace  or  supersede  all  the 
present  inequalities.  It  seems,  for  a  first  start,  that  the  only 
basis  that  can  be  adopted  is  the  average  amount  of  Customs 
duty  contributed  by  each  community  within  some  special 
period— say  the  period  of  1880  to  1890,  or  1885  to  1895. 
Even  this  is  open  to  the  objection  that  sudden  developments, 
such  as  those  recently  witnessed  in  South  Africa  and  West 
Australia,  will  in  a  very  short  time  render  statistics  anti- 
quated and  the  divisions  based  on  them  unequal.  But  it  is 
submitted  that,  to  begin  with,  there  can  be  no  fairer  basis 
than  to  distribute  the  Customs  fund  amongst  the  con- 
stituents of  the  Customs  Union  in  proportion  to  the  Customs 
revenue  raised  by  each  separate  constituent  within  a  certain 
definite  period.  As  the  figures  of  1888,  1889,  1890  have 
been  given  throughout  in  this  paper,  it  appears  it  might  not 
be  unfair  to  refer  to  them  as  showing  how  this  division 
would  work.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  those  Customs 
duties  have  been  levied  by  the  different  constituents  with 
the  view  to  their  own  internal  necessities  or  requirements. 
It  is  only  in  the  case  of  such  acknowledgedly  protective 
communities  as  Canada  and  Victoria  that  some  discrimina- 
tion would  have  to  be  exercised  as  regards  the  admission 
of  amounts. 

(3.)  Collection. — As  the  scheme  proposed  above  involves 
a  consolidation,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  Excise  and  Customs, 
it  would  become  necessary  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  the  duty 
now  appearing  as  Customs  duty  in  the  shape  of  Excise. 
For  instance,  a  large  amount  of  the  spirits  imported  into  the 
Australian  Colonies  would  be  chargeable  with  Excise  duty  in 
the  United  Kingdorii  if  it  were  consumed  here;  but  being 
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exported  in  bond  the  duty  is  collected  in  Australia.  If  a 
Customs  Union  were  founded,  there  would  be  no  duty  on 
spirits  passing  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia. 
Consequently  the  duty  on  spirits  made  within  the  Union 
would  require  to  be  collected  at  the  place  of  manufacture, 
and  there  would  remain  to  be  collected  at  the  seaports  of 
the  Customs  Union  only  duties  on  articles  of  absolutely 
Foreign  origin,  that  is  to  say,  not  hailing  from  any  com- 
munity being  a  constituent  of  the  Customs  Union.  The 
case  which  would  probably  be  the  most  difficult  to  meet  in 
this  matter  would  be  that  of  tea,  for  a  large  amount  of  our 
import  of  that  product  comes  from  Ceylon.  It  would  there- 
fore be  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  Excise  arrangement 
for  the  charging  of  tea  with  duty  before  it  leaves  Ceylon, 
leaving  the  Customs  of  the  different  ports  of  the  Customs 
Union  to  collect  the  duty  on  China  and  India  tea,  as  being 
of  Foreign  origin. 

But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  the  difficulty  of  division, 
or  that  of  collection,  of  the  revenue  involved  in  the  adoption 
of  the  above  scheme  is  of  any  moment  when  compared  with 
those  that  arise  in  any  other  scheme  of  Customs  Union. 
There  would  be  no  alteration  of  present  systems,  no  intro- 
duction of  a  new  system  of  collection,  except  in  the  case  of 
Ceylon  tea.  The  constitution  of  a  General  Customs  Fund 
would  of  itself  go  a  long  way  to  hold  together  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  Possessions  which  seem  occasionally 
at  the  moment  to  be  working  more  in  commercial  enmity 
than  in  commercial  sympathy. 

Remark  here  the  contrast  between  the  late  German 
Zollverein  and  the  proposed  Britannic  Customs  Union :  The 
ZoUverein  consisted  of  a  number  of  States  of  which  the  vast 
majority  were  without  any  seaboard ;  it  formed  one  compact 
mass  wedged  into  the  centre  of  Middle  Europe ;  its  con- 
stituent members  continued  their  amicable  trade  relations 
even  when  some  of  the  communities  composing  the  Zollverein 
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were  actually  at  war  with  one  another,  and  the  unusual 
spectacle  was  afforded  of  Customs  being  levied  at  the 
frontiers  of  the  ZoUverein  during  the  continuance  of  hos- 
tilities within  those  frontiers.^  Finally,  the  ZoUverein  was 
merged  in  the  new  German  Empire,  the  whole  system  of  the 
former  Corporation  being  adopted  by  the  latter  without  serious 
modification.  In  fact,  as  a  German  writer  plainly  puts  it,^ 
the  foundation  of  the  ZoUverein  did  far  more  for  the  cause 
of  German  Unity  than  all  the  purely  political  movements  in 
all  the  German  States  together.  The  Britannic  Customs 
Union,  on  the  other  hand,  starts  as  a  subsidiary  arrangement 
of  an  already  existing  great  Empire,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  communities  with  a  seaboard  spread  all  over  the  world, 
without  any  definite  principle  of  united  commercial  action 
even  in  times  of  complete  peace,  levying  duties  on  one 
another's  products,  and  in  some  cases  actually  waging  trade- 
war  with  one  another,  or  with  the  whole  of  their  fellow- 
communities  in  the  Empire. 

That  this  commercial  disunion  is  unfortunate  seems  to  be 
generally  admitted:  that  it  may  in  time  be  disastrous  is 
evident  to  some :  that  there  is  a  way  out  of  it  has  been  the 
effort  of  the  writer  to  show. 

So  far  the  writer  has  considered  the  matter  merely  as  a 
question  of  finance.  The  other  aspects  of  the  question  are 
by  no  means  less  important ;  but  the  aim  of  the  writer  has 
been  to  show  that  one  does  not  require  to  call  into  operation 
any  political  opinion,  or  any  sentiment  of  nationality,  to 

^  Viz.  during  the  Aiistro-Prussian  War  of  1S66  :  see  Weber,  Deutscher 
ZoUverein,  pp.  463,  4G4. 

^  Deutschland's  PoUtiache  Reformation  von  England  aus  hetrachtet ;  (nicht 
in  Profcssoren  Spracho),  2  TTftc.  Hamburg,  1848  and  1850  :  Wir  sagen  es 
geradc  heraus,  dasz  (Ice  iilliuiilig  von  Prcuszen  gelegte  Grund  zu  einer 
oinstigen  deutsclicn  J<]inlieil,,  dor  ZoUverein,  niit  alien  seinen  Miingeln,  ein 
viel  pr'actiHcliercs  \V('i  l<,  ein  viol  groszercr  Scliritt,  zum  erselinten  Ziel  ist, 
alH  dor  ProfcaHorcn-  und  S<:liiilin<iisl,(!r-Parlamcnt  in  Frankfurt  (vi^clclicr  nicht 
aus  dcr  Starke  der  Voll.'  i  ;;(iii<l(  rii  aus  der  Schwiiche  der  Rogicrungcn 
liervorgcgangen  ist)  jo  wi'rdcn  wiid. 
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accomplisli  tlie  object  in  view.  The  political  faith  of  the 
writer  has  been  partially  shown  in  the  preceding  pages. 
It  is,  briefly,  that  with  the  exception  of  India,  our  Empire 
should,  as  far  as  trade  goes,  form  a  homogeneous  whole.  The 
only  difficulties  that  the  financial  plan,  described  above,  fail 
to  meet  are  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  in  what  one 
may  fairly  term  an  artificial  way — difficulties  manifesting 
themselves  in  Canada  and  Victoria,  mainly  in  the  form  of 
a  protective  trade  system,  and  existing  probably  nowhere 
else,  except  perhaps  in  the  West  African  Colonies. 

If  the  West  African  Colonies  could  be  furnished  for  the 
future  with  a  political  system  even  less  independent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  than  that  of  the  average  Crown  Colony  of  the 
present,  it  might  be  possible  to  work  them  and  India  as  depen- 
dencies, essentially  different  in  their  nature  from  the  other  Pos- 
sessions of  the  British  Crown.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the 
present  is  a  time  very  well  adapted  for  the  consideration  of 
such  changes.  There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  better 
suited  for  a  re-arrangement  of  the  relations  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  some  of  the  Colonies,  than  the  present  moment. 
Victoria,  in  assimilating  her  Customs  Tarriff  to  a  certain 
degree  to  that  of  the  other  Australian  Colonies,  has  practi- 
cally admitted  that  a  purely  protective  system  is  not  one 
that  is  best  suited  for  her.^  Canada  (which  has  so  far  so 
strongly  identified  herself  with  a  protective  system  that  some 
of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  Empire  consider  her  desire 
for  a  Customs  Union  to  be  really  based  on  a  desire  for  pro- 
tection of  her  own  products),  has  probably  never  been  so 
strongly  moved  by  the  sentiment  of  her  actual  unity  with  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  she  is  on  this  almost  the  last  day  of 
1895.  It  is  not  the  writer's  desire  in  any  way  to  make  capital 
out  of  the  foreign  political  relations  of  our  Empire — it  is 
equally  averse  to  his  feeling  and  his  desire  to  ignore  recent 
developments,  that  make  for  a  united,  he  hopes,  an  indis- 

^  See  B.  K.  Wise,  Industrial  Freedom,  Appendix  iii.,  pp.  347  to  372. 
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soluble  nationality,  and  he  cannot  forget  that  in  most  cases 
the  sentiment  of  nationality  has  been  beaten  into  life,  and 
welded  into  perpetuity,  by  blows  from  without,  whose  inten- 
tion was  hardly  that  of  benefit. 

Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  German  Customs  Unions, 
it  seems  quite  fair  to-  conclude  that  the  formation  of  a 
Customs  Union  will  in  the  end  benefit,  politically  and  com- 
mercially, every  one  of  the  members  of  that  Union  that 
possesses  the  sentiment  of  nationality  and  political  unity.^ 
It  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  develop,  in  detail,  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  system  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  Empire. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  greatest  advocates 
for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  have  not  felt  that  the  problems 
connected  with  the  founding  of  a  Customs  Union  were  not 
more  in  their  way  then  for  their  aid.  The  Imperial  Federation 
League  has  found  it  at  least  no  disadvantage  to  drop  trade 
questions  from  their  programme.  Perhaps  that  was  because 
those  best  instructed  regarding  those  questions,  are  the  very 
persons  who  most  thoroughly  realise  the  difficulties  that  have 
to  be  met.  It  does  not  appear,  especially  at  the  close  of 
December  of  1895,  that  there  is  any  special  laxity  or  any  weak- 
ness prevailing  in  the  treatment  of  questions  of  Imperial 
defence.  All  that  the  present  writer  desires  to  point  out  is, 
that  the  unity  of  feeling  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
each  and  all  of  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  could  not,  in 
any  possible  way,  be  weakened  by  the  scheme  herein  proposed. 
For,  after  all,  national  defence  is  only  one  manifestation  of 
national  unity.  An  armament,  whether  at  work  on  land  or 
sea,  may  be  a  manifestation  of  deep  national  feeling,  or  it 
may  be  the  handiwork  of  a  great  military  caste ;  but  such 
an  armament,  living  in  defence  of  humming-factories  and 
cargo-carrying  ships,  protecting  the  product  of  the  weaver's 

^  C()inf);u(;  with  tlu;  actual  results  the  direful  prophecy  that  the  entry  of 
Saxony  into  tin;  Z(>llv(;rciu  would  involve  the  ruin  of  Leipzig. — Kliqrfd^  i., 
20  (or  thcroalxxii). 
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loom  and  the  founder's  mould,  making  secure  to  the  seaman 
his  course  across  the  ocean,  cannot  remain  the  plaything  of 
a  ruler  or  the  tool  of  a  class.  So  long  as  we  speak  and 
think  of  Imperial  defence,  as  distinguished  from  Imperial 
extension  or  aggression,  there  can  be  no  question  that  that 
purpose  is  not  in  any  way  impeded  Jby  the  programme  set 
forth  above. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  develop- 
ments in  industrial  or  economical  life  in  the  last  two  hundred 
years  have  really  altered  the  primary  conditions  of  our  civil 
polity.  Marshal  Vauban  knew  France  well  enough  to  see 
that  one  of  the  serious  difficulties  of  the  life  of  the  French 
people,  in  his  day,  arose  from  the  uncertainty  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  imposts.  He  therefore  was  driven  to  the  suggestion 
of  making  a  proposal  for  the  imposition  of  one  tax,  which 
was  to  be  called  '  The  King's  Tithe '  (Dime  royale) :  an  in- 
valuable suggestion,  not  adopted.  We  have  seen  that,  in 
the  case  of  Prussia,  one  of  the  first  steps  towards  economic 
and  State  unity  was  the  abolition  of  varying  tariffs,  and 
the  adoption  of  one  Customs  system.  Is  there  any  real 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  British  Empire  would  not  be 
benefited  by  a  similar  step  ?  No  doubt  there  is  this 
difference,  that  France  and  Prussia,  forming  what  one 
might  call  self-centred  countries,  each  grouped  round  one 
middle  point,  were  not  as  our  Empire  is,  composed  of  terri- 
tory in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  all  possible  states  of 
development.  But  even  this  difference  need  not  by  any 
means  be  a  fatal  one.  It  is  customary  to  say  with  Turgot, 
'  Colonies  are  like  fruits,  which  cling  to  the  tree  only  till  they 
ripen.'  But  although  that  was  true  of  the  American  Colonies, 
in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  it  need  not  be  true  of  our 
new  Colonial  system.  Seeley  says  {Expansion  of  England, 
p.  65,  repeated  in  Our  Colonial  Expansion,  pp.  29,  30) : — 

'  It  is  the  custom  to  describe  the  old  colonies  as  sacrificed 
to  the  Mother  Country.    We  must  be  careful  not  to  admit 
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that  statement  without  qualification.  It  is  supposed,  for 
instance,  that  the  revolt  of  our  own  American  Colonies  Avas 
provoked  by  the  selfish  treatment  of  the  Mother  Country, 
which  shackled  their  trade,  without  rendering  them  any 
benefit  in  return  for  these  restraints.  This  is  far  from  being 
true.  Between  England  and  the  American  Colonies  there 
was  a  real  interchange  of  services.  England  gave  defence  in 
return  for  trade  privileges.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  at  the  time  when  the  American  quarrel  began,  it 
was  perhaps  rather  the  Colonies  than  the  Mother  Country 
that  had  fallen  into  error.  We  had  been  involved  in  two 
great  wars,  mainly  by  our  Colonies,  and  the  final  breach  was 
provoked,  not  so  much  by  the  pressure  of  England  upon  the 
Colonies,  as  by  that  of  the  Colonies  upon  England.  If  we 
imposed  taxes  upon  them,  it  was  to  meet  the  debt  which  we 
had  incurred  in  their  behalf.' 

The  writer  believes  that  the  same  will,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, be  found  true  of  every  Colonial  Possession  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  is  as  true  of  Australia  and  Canada 
now,  as  it  was  of  the  American  Colonies  of  the  last  century, 
and  it  will  be  found,  in  the  next  century,  to  be  as  true  of  the 
South  African  Colonies,  that  are  so  rapidly  developing,  as  it 
is  now  true  of  Australia  and  Canada. 

Let  us  look  the  matter  fairly  in  the  face.  Will  any  one, 
who  knows  European  or  American  politics,  gravely  assert 
that  there  is  more  pronounced  difference  in  national  senti- 
ment between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  colonies,  than 
there  is  between  the  various  constituent  states  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  different  departments  of  the  French  Republic, 
the  different  states  of  the  American  Union  ?  If  that  cannot 
be  seriously  maintained,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Union 
under  one  Crown  should  not  be  made  more  complete,  more 
thoroughly  binding,  by  the  erection  of  an  Imperial  British 
(.ustoms  Union,  on  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that  out- 
lined above. 
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Further  consideration  of  the  problem  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages  has  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  proposed  solution  is  based,  are  the  only 
ones  likely  to  bring  about  the  foundation  of  an  Imperial  British 
Customs  Union.    Put  briefly  they  are — 

1.  That  the  problem  is  primarily  a  financial  one. 

2.  That  the  simpler  the  solution  the  better. 

3.  That  the  more  advantage  is  taken  of  existing  systems  and 
methods  of  taxation  the  better. 

The  results  obtained  are — 

1.  That  with  a  list  of  dutiable  articles,  little,  if  at  all,  more 
extensive  than  that  now  obtaining  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
Customs  Union  can  be  formed  to  include  all  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions  except  India,  the  necessity  and  cause  of  this  exception 
being  specially  examined. 

2.  That  this  Union  will  be  able  to  make  to  its  constituent 
members  such  payments  as  will  indemnify  these  constituents  for 
their  loss  of  independent  customs  revenue. 

3.  That  the  only  administrative  changes  which  will  be  necessary, 
are  the  unification  of  the  Customs  and  Excise  Services  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  and  Possessions,  and  the  consolidation 
of  the  revenue  derived  from  Customs  and  Excise  into  one  Imperial 
Customs  and  Excise  Fund. 

-  In  connection  with  these  principles  and  results,  it  seems  advis- 
able to  make  some  explanatory  observations. 

I.  Although  the  problem  is  primarily  one  of  customs  finance, 
there  is  no  reason  why  consideration  should  not  be  given  to  the 
simplification  and  unification  of  other  sources  of  y4tional  income, 
such  as  the  revenue  arising  from  posts,  inland  telegraphs  and  (in 
the  perhaps  not  very  distant  future),  submarine  telegraphs.  But 
it  appears  to  me  that  there  exists  no  surer  means  of  defeating  the 
whole  possibility  of  Customs  Union,  than  the  too  early  introduc- 
tion of  all  these  different  elements.  If  it  be  replied  that  this 
isolation  of  customs  and  excise  revenue  is  illogical,  the  answer  is, 
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that  one  cannot  begin  everything  at  once,  and  that  it  can  never  be 
unreasonable  in  business  to  do  one  thing  at  a  time,  provided  it  be 
well  done.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  also  that  I  have  not,  in  the 
foregoing  paper,  paid  more  attention  to  the  question  of  Imperial 
defence.  It  may  sound  well  in  an  election  address  to  draw  con- 
clusions of  Imperial  import  from  the  provisions  of  a  Gas  and 
Water  Bill,  but  no  one  takes  that  seriously,  except  in  the  vague 
sense  that  whatever  rationalises  and  improves  administration,  also 
makes  life  easier,  prosperity  more  attainable,  trade  relations  more 
widespread,  and  yet  more  closely  knit.  But  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  perfect  and  complete  commercial  federation  will  of 
itself  create  the  necessity,  or  perhaps  even  the  desire  for  a  thorough 
system  of  national  defence.  The  nation  might  not  rise  to  the 
occasion  of  its  material  prosperity,  it  might  forget  in  its  wellbeing 
and  comfort,  that  only  those  deserve  their  freedom  and  success 
who  dare  assert  themselves  in  defending  them.  That  the  occasion 
should  be  taken  would  be  a  duty,  that  it  should  be  misused  would 
be  a  disastrous  error,  little  short  of  a  national  crime  :  but  the 
duty  and  the  crime  are  only  distantly  and  indirectly  connected 
with  the  problem  of  a  Customs  Union. 

II.  The  payments  to  be  made  out  of  the  proposed  consolidated 
Imperial  Customs  and  Excise  fund,  to  the  various  constituents  of 
the  Union,  would  afford  to  the  Colonies  which  are  at  present 
working  under  confessedly  protective  tariffs,  the  means  of  indemni- 
fying those  who  have  undertaken  industrial  enterprises  within 
their  boundaries,  with  the  assistance  of  these  protective  tariffs. 
The  principle  of  compensation  is  not  entirely  novel  in  fiscal 
experience ;  it  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  admitted  and  adopted, 
and  the  only  difficulty  would  be  to  provide  for  a  proper  limitation  of 
the  indemnity  :  no  new  undertakings  of  the  kinds  now  protected 
should  be  allowed  to  start  without  fair  warning  that  their  claims 
for  compensation  will  be  very  thoroughly  sifted,  and  that  no  claim 
will  be  admitted  without  proof  that  a  real  and  valuable  interest 
already  existed  at  the  time  when  the  abolition  of  the  protective 
duty  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Colony  in  question. 

III.  As  regards  the  '  ancient  difference '  (17  TraAata  Sia(f>opa)  be- 
tween the  Free-trader  and  the  Protectionist,  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  now,  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee  of  Free-trade,  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  figures  of  our  total  trade  (Home,  Colonial,  inter-Colonial, 
and  Foreign)  will  be  properly  appreciated  ?    Can  wo  afford  to 
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neglect  the  importance  of  these  figures  which  show  that  the  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies  and  Dominions  of 
the  Crown  is  only  about  one-third  of  that  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Foreign  states,  and  that  the  inter-Colonial  trade  is 
only  about  half  of  that  between  the  Colonies  and  the  United  King- 
dom ?  If  preponderance  of  interest  is  to  be  counted  of  any  moment 
in  this  question,  there  can  be  no  question  w^here  that  preponder- 
ance lies ;  if  it  is  not  to  count,  by  what  norm  are  we  to  be  guided? 
There  is  a  most  interesting  set  of  articles  on  the  Jubilee  of  Free 
Trade  in  the  Cosmojpolis  for  June  1896  :  the  English  article  by 
Henry  Dunckley,  and  the  German  by  Theodor  Barth  are  most 
instructive  (the  latter  containing  the  pungent  remark  that 
'  protectionism  is  an  infectious  international  epidemic '),  but  the 
French  article  by  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  masterly.  Beaulieu  points 
out  that  the  real  cause  of  the  recrudescence  of  protectionism  is  the 
agricultural  crisis,  or  rather — as  he  expresses  it — the  veritable  re- 
volution that  has  taken  place  in  agriculture  and  in  rural  property. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  if  protectionism  become  a  serious  cry  in 
Britain,  it  means  first  and  foremost  protection  for  the  most  dis- 
tressed of  our  industries,  agriculture.  How  will  that  affect  the 
question  of  the  food  supply  of  our  population  ?  Even  our  Colonies 
have  had  experiences  that  suggest  what  might  happen ;  the  spring 
of  1896  has  shown  us  something  not  without  economic  significance 
in  the  shape  of  shipments  of  grain  from  California  to  Australia, 
and  of  bread-stuff's  from  New  York  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Is 
it  possible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  at  the  present  juncture  (to 
deal  with  actualities),  the  imposition  of  such  duties  on  foreign 
grown  food  as  will  eff'ectually  protect  the  British  farmer  is  an 
impossibility?  It  is  to  the  British  farmer  immaterial,  so  far  as 
prices  go,  whether  the  imported  food  is  colonial  or  foreign  grown. 
The  granting  of  a  bounty  on  home  grown  food  is  probably  quite  as 
indefensible  in  principle  as  the  imposition  on  foreign  food  of  a 
protective  duty,  but  in  actual  transgression  it  is  a  milder  and  less 
extensive  form  of  economic  depravity :  for  the  amount  of  grain, 
for  example,  that  can  be  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  so  small 
that  it  cannot  seriously  aff'ect  the  price  of  the  article  so  long  as 
our  markets  are  open  to  the  world's  supply.  But  such  a  bounty 
would  tell  as  much  against  colonial  as  against  foreign  grain. 

IV.  The  adoption  of  the  proposals  made  in  the  foregoing  paper  will, 
the  writer  believes,  go  far  to  solve  the  remaining  obstinate  problem 
of  Canadian  Federation,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  Australasian  Feder- 
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ation.  The  present  position  of  the  British  Colonies  and  Possessions 
at  the  Cape  is  such  that  opportunity  might  be  taken  to  solve  this 
question  of  Customs  unity  there  once  for  all,  and  in  such  a  form  as 
would  lead  to  complete  union  in  all  the  other  inter-Colonial 
arrangements.  It  seems  also  not  unlikely  that  the  successful 
organisation  and  operation  of  a  Customs'  Union  embracing  all  the 
empire  (except  India),  would  have  great  effect  on  the  opinions  of 
those  who  now  hesitate  between  Federation  of  the  Empire  and 
Federation  of  Colonial  groups.  Possibly  the  first  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown  to  be  affected  by  the  indirect  consequences  of  the 
foundation  of  a  Customs  Union  would  be  the  West  Indies  and  the 
West  African  possessions.  There  will  probably  always  be  found 
there  that  strong  distinction  of  races,  and  consequently  of  grades 
of  civilisation,  that  prevails  there  at  present.  The  question  re- 
mains whether  the  system  of  their  administration  will  in  time 
approximate  more  closely  to  that  prevailing  in  our  great  tropical 
possessions  in  India,  where  far  more  numerous  and  serious  differ- 
ences have  been  stilled  for  now  nearly  forty  years. 

F  7  Exchange  Buildings,  Livehpool, 
"Ith  Septemler  1896. 
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TABLE  I. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  TOTAL  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING  1888,  1889,  1890. 


Imports. 

From  British 

Possessions,  .  £93,447,674=22'7  % 
From  Foreign 

Countries,    .  318,540,770  =  77-3  % 

£411,988,444 


Exports. 

To  British 

Possessions,  .  £92,362,154=29-4  % 
To  Foreign 

Countries,    .  221,778,625  =  70-6  % 

£314,140,779 


£185,809,828=25-6  % 


£726,129,223  as  below. 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AND  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 
DURING  1888,  1889,  1890. 

Imports  to  United  Kingdom,      .  £93,447,674 

Exports  from  United  Kingdom,  .  92,362,154 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  OF  TRADE 
BETWEEN  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  DURING  1888, 
1889,  1890. 

Imports  to  United  Kingdom,  .  £318,540,770 
Exports  from  United  Kingdom,  .  221,778,625 

  £540,319,395  =  74-4% 

£726,129,223  as  above 


TABLE  IL 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  DURING  1888,  1889,  1890,  OF  TRADE 
OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  COLONIES,  AND  POSSESSIONS 
WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Imports  to  United  Kingdom  from  Foreign  Countries,    £318,540,770  =  86*5  % 

Imports  to  British  Colonies  and  Possessions,  from 

Foreign  Countries,     .       .       .       .       .       .  49,467,000=13-5% 

£368,007,770 

Exports  from  United  Kingdom  to  Foreign  Countries,  £221,778,625  =  75-3  % 
Exports  from  British  Colonies  and  Possessions  to 

Foreign  Countries,   72,902,000  =  24-7  % 

£294,680,625 

AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUE  DURING  1888,  1889,  1890,  OF  TRADE 
OF  WHOLE  EMPIRE  WITH  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

Imports  as  above,  £368,007,770=55*5  % 

Exports  as  above,   294,680,625=44*5  % 

£662,688,395 
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AVERAGE  ANNUAL  VALUES  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN 


Imports  to 

From 
United 
Kingdom. 

From  other 

British 
Possessions. 

From 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Total. 

£ 

% 

£ 

% 

£ 

% 

£ 

India, 

62,651 

75-5 

9,508 

11-5 

10,762 

130 

82,922 

Straits  Settlements, 

3,805 

171 

6,327 

27  -4 

12,698 

55-5 

22,831 

Ceylon,  . 

1,267 

29'1 

2,791 

64*2 

290 

6-7 

4,349 

Mauritius, 

656 

24-5 

1,227 

46-0 

792 

29-5 

2,675 

N.  S.  Wales,  . 

9,092 

40*9 

10,917 

49-1 

2,225 

10 -0 

22,233 

Victoria, 

10,824 

45  1 

9,984 

41-7 

3,166 

13*2 

23,975 

S.  Australia,  . 

2,289 

33  "5 

4,041 

59-2 

495 

7-3 

6,826 

W.  Australia, 

381 

46*1 

423 

51-2 

22 

2'7 

826 

Tasmania, 

561 

32*9 

1,145 

67*1 

1,706 

New  Zealand, 

4  024 

65*2 

1,380 

22*3 

769 

12"5 

6,173 

Queensland,  . 

2  701 

45*6 

2,918 

49*3 

302 

5*1 

5,921 

Natal,  . 

3,190 

80 '4 

287 

7-2 

492 

12  4 

3,969 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

8,017 

86-0 

514 

5-5 

789 

8-5 

9,320 

Lagos,  . 

312 

60-5 

9 

1-9 

148 

31-6 

469 

Gold  Coast,  . 

358 

75  "0 

Tin 
119 

ZD  U 

477 

Sierra  Leone, 

216 

77-2 

64 

22-8 

280 

Canada, . 

8,562 

38-43 

361 

1-62 

13,357 

59-95 

22,280 

Newfoundland, 

562 

39-7 

503 

35-5 

350 

24-8 

1,415 

Jamaica, 

1,055 

57-7 

167 

9-1 

605 

33-1 

1,827 

Barbados, 

481 

41-7 

171 

14-9 

501 

43-4 

1,154 

Trinidad, 

793 

37-9 

216 

10-3 

1,085 

51-8 

2,095 

B.  Guiana, 

1,033 

58-8 

289 

16-4 

436 

24-8 

1,758 

122,830 

54-5 

53,178 

23-6 

49,467 

21-9 

225,481 
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III. 

DURING  1888,  1889,  1890,  OF  FOLLOWING  POSSESSIONS 
THOUSANDS  (OOO's  OMITTED). 


Exports  from 

To 
United 
Kingdom. 

To 
British 
Possessions. 

To 
Foreign 
Countries. 

Total. 

£ 

% 

% 

£ 

% 

£ 

India,  . 

37,478 

38-0 

21,934 

22-2 

39,367 

39-8 

98,780 

Straits  Settlements, 

4,201 

21-5 

2,972 

15-2 

12,375 

63-3 

19,547 

Ceylon,  . 

2,104 

64-3 

565 

17-3 

603 

18-4 

3,273 

Mauritius, 

343 

10-9 

2,475 

78-8 

324 

10-3 

3,143 

N.  S.  Wales,  . 

8,021 

36-5 

11,393 

51-2 

2,674 

12-2 

22,088 

Victoria, 

7,312 

55-1 

4,726 

35-6 

1,246 

9-3 

13,284 

S.  Australia,  . 

3,835 

49-9 

3,451 

44-9 

403 

5-2 

7,689 

W.  Australia, 

441 

62-5 

222 

31-6 

41 

5-9 

704 

Tasmania, 

265 

18-6 

1,161 

81-4 

1,426 

New  Zealand, 

6,563 

72-9 

1,823 

20-4 

582 

6*7 

8,968 

Queensland,  , 

2,283 

30-5 

5,161 

69-1 

27 

•4 

7,471 

Natal,  . 

1,317 

87-7 

72 

4-8 

112 

7-5 

1,502 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

8,744 

92-2 

233 

2-5 

503 

5-3 

9,480 

Lagos,  . 

177 

34-0 

12 

2-3 

331 

63-6 

520 

Gold  Coast,  . 

371 

79-6 

vo 

20 '4 

466 

Sierra  Leone, 

148 

44-2 

187 

55-8 

335 

Canada, 

8,668 

45-83 

711 

3-76 

9,535 

50-48 

18,913 

Newfoundland, 

315 

24-0 

236 

17-0 

755 

59- 

1,306 

Jamaica, 

650 

36-5 

54 

3-0 

1,076 

60-5 

1,781 

Barbados, 

148 

13-4 

287 

26-1 

666 

60-5 

1,102 

Trinidad, 

897 

40-7 

75 

3-4 

1,234 

55-9 

2,206 

B.  Guiana, 

1,093 

49-3 

78 

3-5 

1,048 

48-2 

2,219 

95,374 

42-1 

57,923 

25-6 

72,902 

32-2 

226,203 
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MAIN  ITEMS  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  AND  COLONIES— AVERAGE  OF  1888,  1889,  1890. 


Possession  or 
Colony. 

Principal  Imports,  -with  Percentages  of  their  Value  to  Value  of  Total  Imports. 

Possession  or 
Colony. 

Principal  Exports,  with  Percentages  of  their  Value  to  Value  of  Total  Exports. 

India, 

Manufactured 

Bullion, 

18-0 

Metals,  5-9 

Machinery, 

2-63 

Apparel,  13-9 

Coal,  19-6 

India, 

Cotton, 

16'2 

Opium, 

10-4 

Rice, 

9  "2 

Grain, 

6-4 

Seeds,  9-9 

Jute 

Cottons, 

.31-4 

(raw),  7-7 

Straits  Settle- 

Straits Settle- 

ments. 

ments. 

Ceylon,  . 

Rice, 

35-4 

Coals, 

11-6 

Cotton,  8-3 

Specie, 

10-1 

Ceylon  , 

Tea, 

39-1 

Coffee, 

14-0 

Cocoanut 

Plumbago, 

8'0 

Oil, 

10-1 

Mauritius, 

Rice, 

17-4 

Guano, 

3-65 

Specie,  4*7 

Wine, 

3-85 

Mauritius, 

Sugar, 

86-5 

New  South 

Drapery, 

10-4 

Gold, 

11-0 

Flour,         2 '86 

Iron  &  Steel,  4 -3 

FEardware,   2 '3 

Apparel,  5 '4 

JNew  tooutn 

Wool, 

44-5 

Live-stock 

7-9 

Gold, 

13-7 

Coal, 

5-2 

Wales. 

Wales. 

Victoria, 

Wool, 

13-2 

Sugar, 

4-3 

Live-stock,  7  "8 

Timber, 

5-7 

Coal,  3-0 

Victoria,  . 

Wool, 

42-7 

Gold, 

21-8 

Wheat, 

1-8 

Flour, 

2-8 

Live-stock,  3 '5 

S.  Australia,  . 

Wool, 

8-36 

SilverLead,25-7 

Drapery,  10-9 

Sugar, 

4-3 

Apparel,      2 '3 

S.  Australia,  . 

Wool, 

25-3 

SilverLead,2P5 

Wheat, 

13-5 

Flour, 

8-5 

W .  Australia, . 

Drapery, 

13-5 

Iron  goods 

5-3 

Railway 

Sugar, 

7 '2 

W.  Australia,  , 

Wool, 

51-1 

Shells, 

ll-O 

Timber, 

15'6 

Tasmania, 

Drapery  ai 

id 

Sugar, 

6'6 

Ironmong- 

Live-stock, 

5 '.3 

Tasmania, 

Tin, 

24-9 

Wool, 

23-5 

Fruit, 

9  0 

Potatoes, 

7  1 

Apparel, 

22-5 

ery,  7-3 

Wew  Zealand, . 

Sugar, 

6-0 

Apparel, 

4-8 

Drapery,      6  '4 

Cottons, 

4-9 

\Iachinery,  3 '3 

New  Zealand, . 

Wool, 

41 -8 

Frozen 

Grain, 

8 '2 

Gold, 

9-1 

Queensland,  . 

Flour, 

6-6 

Apparel, 

4-5 

Iron  &  Steel,  5 -2 

Linen  and 

Queensland,  . 

Gold, 

29-8 

Meat, 
Live-stock 

27-9 
16-4 

Wool, 

33-3 

Sugar, 

6-8 

Drapery, 

5-6 

TVT  J-  1 

J\  atal, 

Hardware, 

6-3 

Machinery 

Haberdash- 

Apparel, 

8-7 

Natal, 

Wool, 

49-3 

Gold, 

29-6 

Raw  Sugar,  4"1 

Hides, 

3 '8 

and  Rail- 

ery, 9-0 

way  Plant,  12 -2 

Gape  01  Good 

Cotton, 

7-1 

Specie, 

16-1 

Haberdash- 

Hardware, 

4-9 

Apparel,  4-9 

Leather 

Cape  of  Good 

Diamonds, 

45 '0 

Wool, 

23 '3 

Gold, 

9-9 

Feathers, 

4-5 

Copper,      5 '3 

Hope. 

ery,  9-7 

goods,  4-2 

Hope. 

J^agos, 

Cottons, 

41-1 

Spirits, 

18-0 

Tobacco,      5  '3 

Lagos, 

Palm  Ker- 

Palm Oil, 

28-7 

Canada,  . 

Woollens, 

9-2 

Coal  and 

Iron  &  Steel 

Sugar, 

6 '2 

Canada,  . 

nels, 
Timber, 

56 '0 
20-1 

Cheese, 

10'7 

Grain, 

14-4 

Live-stock,  10 '2 

Coke, 

8-1 

goods,  12'5 

Newfoundland, 

Flour, 

20-3 

Cottons, 

15-1 

Newfoundland, 

Fish, 

63-6 

Oil, 

3-7 

Sealskins, 

4-3 

Jamaica, . 

Cottons, 

16-2 

Flour, 

8-9 

Hardware,  4-0 

Haberdash- 

Jamaica, 

Logwood, 

20'8 

Fruit, 

22-5 

Coffee, 

16-8 

Sugar, 

14-3 

ery, 

5-2 

Fish,  8-4 

Barbados, 

Linens  and 

Flour, 

7-9 

Rice,  5-0 

Fish, 

4-8 

Barbados, 

Sugar, 

64-3 

Molasses, 

13-2 

Cottons, 

15-6 

Trinidad, 

Bullion, 

17-4 

Textiles  & 

Hardware,   5 '4 

Rice, 

5 '9 

Flour,  5-7 

Trinidad, 

Sugar, 

33-7 

Cocoa, 

27-1 

Specie, 

16-5 

Asphalte, 

3-7 

Apparel,  15-8 

British  Guiana, 

Flour, 

7-3 

Cottons, 

Machinery,  7 '3 

Rice, 

10-5 

British  Guiana, 

Gold, 

61 

Rum, 

7-2 

Sugar, 

74-4 

Woollens 

&  Linens, 

9-6 
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AVERAGE  PEECENTAGE  OF  AMOUNTS  OF  IMPORT  AND  EXPORT  TRADE  FROM  AND  TO  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES  TO  AND  FROM  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  FOR  THE  THREE  YEARS  1888,  1889,  1890 
(PARTIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  COLUMNS  7  AND  15  OF  TABLE  III). 

IMPORTS.  EXPORTS. 


To 

Feom 

From 

To 

Total  in 

Total  in 

lOOO's. 

% 

% 

% 

% 

lOOO's. 

France,  . 

% 

Belgium  4^5 

% 

India,  . 

£82,922 

United  States, . 

2-3 

China, 

1-5 

France, 

1  "3 

Belgium,  .  *7 

India 

£98  780 

7-96 

tay. 

4"15 

Straits, . 

23,831 

Dutch  E.  Indies, 

16  "3 

Malay 

Siam, 

7 '02 

19,547 

Dutch  E.  Indies,  19-8 

ivj.ctici  y 

Siam, 

7*8 

Peninsula, 
Maldives, 

14-9 

ments. 

Peninsula,  11 '4 

Ceylon, . 

4,349 

French  Posses- 

1-05 

Ceylon, . 

3,273 

United  States, 

7-74 

Austria,  .  1-6 

Maldives, 

1-48 

sions,  . 

2-7 

United  States, 

Mauritius,  . 

2,675 

France, 

15'2 

Pondi- 

Madagasca 

c,  3'0 

Mauritius 

3  143 

3-5 

Reunion  2-64 

France 

2'3 

cherry. 

1-83 

N.  S.  Wales, . 

22,233 

United  States, . 

4 '38 

Germany, 

2-6 

France, 

1'2 

i>j .  o.  vv  aies, 

22  088 

United  States, 

5-24 

X>ciglUlU)       11  Irt 

Germany, 

1  "6 

Victoria, 

23,775 

United  States, . 

4-51 

Germany, 

2-4 

China, 

2-06 

Norway,   .  1"3 

Victoria, 

13,284 

Belgium,  . 

4-1 

France,  .    1  '7 

United 
States,  . 

1-6 

S.  Australia, 

6,826 

United  States, . 

2-7 

Sweden  & 

S.  Australia, 

7,689 

United  States, 

5-5 

French  Pos- 

Dutch Pos 

Norway, 

•8 

sessions,  4'1 

sessions, 

2-0 

W.  Australia, 

826 

United  States, . 

1'4 

W.  Australia, 

704 

United  States, 

4-0 

Tasmania, 

1,706 

Tasmania, 

1,426 

New  Zealand, 

6,173 

United  States, . 

5 '5 

China  with 

New  Zealand, 

8,968 

United  States, 

4-t 

China  with 

Hong  Kong,  1'9 

Hong  Kong,  '2 

Queensland,  . 

5,921 

United  States, . 

2-6 

Queensland,  . 

7,471 

S.  S.  Islands, 

•1 

Natal,  . 

3,969 

United  States 

4-4 

Africa,  . 

2-0 

Natal,  . 

1,502 

Africa, 

71 

Cape,  . 

9,320 

Brazil, 

2-6 

United 

Germany, 

1-3 

Cape,  . 

9,480 

Germany, 

11 

United 

Belgium,  . 

1-0 

States, . 

2-3 

States,  ri 

Lagos,  . 

469 

Germany, 

27-0 

Brazil,  . 

2-2 

Lagos,  . 

520 

Germany, 

44-6 

Porto  Novo,  9-3 

France,  . 

6-6 

Gold  Coast,  . 

477 

United  States, . 

10'7 

Germany,  10 '0 

Gold  Coast,  . 

466 

Germany, 

13'0 

France,  .  3-8 

Sierra  Leone, 

280 

United  States,  . 

10-73 

Germany, 

6-7 

Sierra  Leone . 

335 

Windward  Coast, 

France,  .13-0 

Germany, 

5-0 

Canada, 

Africa, 

22-8 

22,280 

United  States,  . 

46-5 

Germany, 

3-3 

France, 

2-2 

Span.W.  L,2-0 

Canada, 

18,913 

United  States, 

45-9 

Span.  W. 

Germany, 

3-0 

Indies, .  11-7 

Newfoundland,  1,415 

United  States, . 

21 '9 

Spain, 

1-4 

Newfoundland,  1,306 

Brazil, 

19-3 

Portugal,  17-9 

Spain, 

4-7 

Jamaica, 

1,827 

United  States, . 

32-1 

Jamaica, 

1,781 

United  States, . 

49-6 

France,  .  3-0 

Germany, 

2-4 

Barbados, 

481 

United  States,  . 

35-3 

Barbados, 

1,102 

United  States, 

54-9 

Trinidad,  . 

793 

Venezuela, 

24-9 

United 

France, 

5-0 

Trinidad, 

2,206 

United  States, 

32-6 

Venezuela,  11  "2 

France,  . 

8-2 

B.  Guiana,  . 

States, . 

18'6 

1,033 

United  States, , 

20-9 

D.  Guiana 

1-0 

B.  Guiana,  . 

2,219 

United  States, . 

39-1 

D.Guiana,  2-1 

Fr.  W.  L, 

2-3 

United 
States, 


% 
3-78 


France,  .  r2 
Madagascar,  1  '85 


Germany,     1  '4 


France,     .  37 


United 
States,    .  6 '7 
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TABLE  VI. 

AVERAGE  CUSTOMS  REVENUE  FOR  1888,  1889,  1890,  OF 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  WITH  MAIN  ITEMS  THEREOF. 


1888,  .       .  £19,579,476| 

1889,  .       .       19,971,191  VAverage  £20,002,077. 

1890,  .       .  20,445,5631 


1888 

1889 

1890 

Average. 

Tea,  . 

£4,613,312 

£4,629,901 

£4,490,506 

£4,577,906  or  22'88  % 

Coffee, 

187,562 

184,292 

172,832 

181,562  or   0-9  % 

Spirits, 

4,224,347 

4,296,634 

4,681,225 

4,400,735  or  22-0  % 

Wine, 

1,085,046 

1,210,537 

1,302,160 

1,199,248  or   5-2  % 

Tobacco 

and  Snuff, 
DriedFruits, 

8,713,944 
538,732 

8,858,781 
579,429 

9,061,984 
534,831 

878,236  or  44-38  % 
651,031  or   2-78  % 

TABLE  VII.— AVERAGE  CUSTOMS  REVENUE  FOR  1888,  1889,  1890,  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM,  BRITISH  COLONIES  AND  POSSESSIONS 

WITH  DETAILS  OF  MAIN  ITEMS  THEREOF. 


1888 

(in  millions  of  £ 

1889 

)  (in  millions  of  £ 

1890 

(in  millions  of  £ 

Average. 

India, 

Straits  Settlements, 
Ceylon,  , 

3-606 
•255 

3-843 
•246 

4.164 
•284 

£ 

3,871,512 
261,691 

R 

=  1/4 

Of  which  Imports  of : — 
Salt  paid,  Rs.  23,766,200 

Of  which  Imports  of : — 
Rice  paid,  av.  .  £130,566 

Liquors,  R 
Spirits,  . 

s.  5,696,633 
.  £19,284 

Petroleum,  Rs.  1,483,070 
Cotton  Goods,  .  £16,076 

and  Exports,  Rs.  7,615,483 
of  Bice. 

Sugar,      .      .  £7,389 

Mauritius, 

•253 

•239 

•264 

252,268 

R 

=  2/ 

Rice, 

39,878 

Tobacco, 

.  51,476 

Wine, 

.  18,479 

Spirits, 

10,512 

Ex2yort  Sugar,  £40,864 

New  South  Wales,  . 

1-871 

1-897 

1-897 

1,888,702 

Spirits,  . 

804,083 

Tobacco, 

.  227,707 

Tea,  . 

.  105,519 

Sugar, 

75,196 

Dried  Fruits, . 

57,083 

Victoria, 

2-789 

2-890 

2-704 

2,787,864 

Spirits,  . 

657,335 

Tobacco, 

.  289,725 

Sugar, 

.  136,469 

Tea,  . 

100,440 

Apparel, 

112,233 

South  Australia, 

•584 

•643 

603,490 

Spirits,  . 

98,675 

Tobacco, 

.  56,958 

Sugar, 

.  40,612 

Drapery,  . 

43,245 

Tea, 

29,171 

West  Australia, 

•157 

•171 

•181 

170,058 

Spirits,  . 

36,450 

Tobacco, 

.  21,110 

Drapery, 

.  13,418 

Tea,  . 

7,701 

Sugar,  , 

7,436 

Tasmania, 

•297 

•307 

•329 

311,444 

Spirits,  . 

62, 267 

Drapery, 

.  46,569 

Tobacco, 

.  44,919 

Sugar, 

33,076 

Tea, 

12,280 

New  Zealand, 

1^417 

1-494 

r556 

1,487,395 

Spirits,  . 

325,472 

Tobacco, 

.  235,460 

Sugar, 

.  106,828 

Tea,  . 

88,771 

Apparel, 

70,771 

Queensland,  . 

ri78 

1-467 

1^209 

1,285,078 

Spirits,  . 

317,366 

Tobacco, 

.  139,358 

Tea,  . 
Ale  and  Be 
Oils,  . 

.  84,022 

Drapery,  . 

38,089 

Apparel, 

34,412 

Fiji, 

•024 

•027 

•026 

25,405 

Spirits,  . 

5,023 

Drapery, 

.  4,965 

er, 

.  46,763 
2,810 

Rice, 

2,255 

Tobacco, 

1,292 

Natal,  . 

•290 

•369 

•336 

332,124 

Spirits,  . 

33,705 

Haberdashery,  19,572 

Apparel, 

.  18,424 

Ale  and  Beer,  . 

19,361 

Cape, 

1-006 

M33 

1^354 

1,164,249 

Haberdashery, 

109,608 

Sugar,  . 

.  117,741 

Cottons, 

.  82,284 

Spirits, 

80,268 

Leather  Goods,  61,818 

Lagos, 

•048 

•048 

•047 

47,850 

Spirits,  , 

28,967 

Tobacco, 

6,731 

Cottons, 

7,595 

Gold  Coast,  . 

•079 

•095 

■133 

102,803 

Spirits,  . 

78,555 

Tobacco, 

8,853 

Gunpowder, 

4,548 

Sierra  Leone, . 

•044 

•049 

•053 

48,908 

Spirits,  . 

19,420 

Tobacco, 

.  10,502 

Cottons,  about 

5,300 

Gambia, . 
Canada,  . 

•016 
4-542 

•021 
4^875 

•025 
4^925 

21,145 
4,780,936 

$4 

86i  = 

£1. 

Tobacco,  . 
Sugar, 

4,052 
652,311 

Spirits,  . 
Woollens, 

.  2,892 
.  622,424 

Cola  Nuts, 
Iron  and  Steel, 

.  2,785 
.  558,762 

Export  Ground 

Nuts, 
Spirits, 

5,S62 
357,355 

Cottons, 

237,833 

Newfoundland, 

Jamaica, 

Barbados, 

•261 
•310 
•089 

•259 
•297 
•099 

•279 
•376 
•103 

266,462 
327,976 
96,896 

Woollens, 
Flour, 

Linens  &  Cottons 

35,978 
59,533 
,  12,359 

Spirits,  . 
Cottons, 
Tobacco, 

.  26,441 
.  36,340 
.  10,938 

Flour, 

Fish, 

Spirits, 

.  21,308 
.  21,961 
.  10,469 

Tobacco,  . 
Sugar, 
Kerosene,  . 

Flour, 

17,396 
14,474 
20,112 

9,681 

Tea, 

Mollasses, 
Spirits,  . 
Tobacco, 

16,357 
15,602 
5,661 
8,148 

Trinidad, 

•197 

•189 

•236 

207,375 

Tobacco, . 

29,474 

Spirits,  . 

.  14,511 

Rice, 

.  22,028 

Flour, 

19,239 

British  Guiana,  • 

"241 

■284 

'299 

275  188 

Tobacco, . 

46,590 

Flour,  . 

.  32,941 

Spirits, 

.  28,966 

Oils,  . 

29,767 

Other  W.I.  Islands, 
Falkland  Islands,  . 

•173 
•002 

•176 
•002 

■178 
■003 

176,527 
2,779 

Mainly  Flour, . 
No  Details  given 

28,144 

Tobacco, 

.  11,590 

Spirits, 

.  22,025 

Kerosene, . 

3,811 

Cottons, 
Woollens,  and 
Linens,  over 

10,000 

St.  Helena,  . 

•006 

•005 

■005 

5,456 

No  Details  given 

Bermuda, 

•024 

•023 

•027 

24,957 

No  Details  given 

Honduras, 
Gibraltar, 

•021 
•Oil 

•024 
•Oil 

•030 
•012 

25,169 
11,464 

1888-9,$1 
1890 

-2/91 
=3/1 

Spirits,  . 
Spirits,  . 

2,765 
7,391 

Tobacco, 
Wines,  . 

.  1,729 
.  3,022 

Cottons,  . 
Malt  Liquors, 

.  3,859 
1,083 

Flour, 

979 

Malta,  . 

•141 

•147 

•147 

145,081 

Wheat,  . 

53,316 

Wine,  . 

.  33,688 

Spirits, 

.  23,095 

Beer, 

9,834 

21,018,252 

United  Kingdom,  . 

19,579 

19,971 

20,455 

20,002,077 

Tobacco,   .  8,878,236 

Spirits, 

.  4,400,735 

Tea,  . 

4,577,906 

Dried  Fruits,  . 

551,031 

41,020,329 
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TABLE  VIII. 

PART  L— MAIN  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  IN  POSSESSIONS  FREE  OR 
ALMOST  FREE  OF  CUSTOM  DUTIES— Years  1888,  1889,  1890. 


Stat.  Tab.  (c.  7527),  pp.  3  and  86. 


1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

I.  Straits  Settlements — 

Total  Gross  Revenue, 

Of  which  from — 
Opium  Licenses, 
Spirit  Licenses, 

Next  highest  item  of  Revenue 
being — 
Revenue  Stamps, 

|l  =  3s. 

$l  =  3s. 

$l  =  3s.  4d. 

Average. 

$3,819,169 

1.779,600 
513,000 

232,430 

$4,409,928 

2,339,400 
583,200 

246,355 

$4,269,126 

2,254,071 
562,041 

226,980 

$4,166,074 

2,124,357 
552,747 

235,255 

IL  Hong  Kong— $1=  4s.  2d. 

Total  Gross  Revenue, 

Of  which  from — 
Rates,  Police,  and  Water,  etc.. 
Opium  Licenses, 

Next  highest  item  of  Revenue 
being — 

Stamp  Duties,  .... 
Land  Revenue,  .... 
Post  Office,  .... 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Average. 

$1,557,300 

360,292 
182,074 

187,150 
167,309 
144,219 

$1,823,549 

374,858 
428,400 

213,480 
176,743 
142,309 

$1,995,220 

414,393 
477,600 

180,385 
188,505 
148,460 

$1,792,023 

383,181 
.302,691 

193,605 
177,552 
145,030 

PART  II.— MAIN  SOURCES  OF  REVENUE  IN  POSSESSIONS  FREE  OR 
ALMOST  FREE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES— Years  1888,  1889,  1890. 
Stat.  Tab.  (c.  7527),  pp.  588  and  595. 

III.  Gibraltar— Peseta  1  =  94 d. 

Total  Gross  Revenue, 

Of  which  from — 
Port  and  Quarantine  Dues, 
Post  Office,  .... 

Next  highest  items  of  Revenue 
being — 
Import  Duty  on  Spirits,  . 
Ground  Rents,  .... 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Average. 

p.  1,475,755 

553,407 
173,491 

177,780 
145,793 

p.  1,586,692 

563,162 
206,217 

186,975 
148,559 

P-  1,556,470 

527,691 
215,616 

195,437 
154,459 

P-  1,539,639 

548,087 
198,441 

195,437 
154,459 

IV.  Malta. 

Total  Gross  Revenue, 

Of  which  from — 
Customs  Imports  Duties,  . 
Rents  (exclusively  of  Lands),  . 

Next  highest  item  of  Revenue 
being — 

Land  Revenue, .       .       .  . 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Average. 

;^240,i4S 

§141,189 
22,944 

14,957 

^^251,176 

146,914 
23,656 

15,080 

j^25i,oi4 

147,140 
24,567 

14,819 

;^247,445 

145,081 
23,856 

14,952 
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TABLE  IX. 

TOTAL  CUSTOMS  REVENUE  OF  EMPIRE,  AVERAGE  OF  YEARS  1888,  1889,  1890, 
WITH  DETAILS  OF  CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED  FROM 
CERTAIN  NAMED  ARTICLES. 


Total 
Average 
Customs 
Revenue. 


£ 

20,002,077 
3,871,512 
261,691 
252,268 
1,888,702 
2,797,864 
603,490 
170,058 
311,444 
1,487,395 
1,285,078 
25,405 
332,124 
1,164,249 
47,850 
102,803 
48,908 
4,780,936 
266,462 
327,976 


207,375 
275,188 
176,527 
2,779 

5,456 

21,145 
24,957 

25,169 
11,464 
145,081 


41,020,329 


Division 
of 

Empire. 


United  Kingdom, 

India, 

Ceylon, 

Mauritius,  . 

New  South  Wales, 

Victoria, 

South  Australia, 

West  Australia,  . 

Tasmania,  . 

New  Zealand, 

Queensland, 

Fiji,  . 

Natal, 

Cape,  . 

Lagos, 

Gold  Coast, 

Sierra  Leone, 

Canada, 

Newfoundland,  . 
Jamaica, 

Plus  export 
Barbados,  . 
Trinidad,  . 
British  Guiana,  . 
Other  W.  Indies, 
Falkland  Islands, 

no  Details. 
St.  Helena, 

no  Details. 
Gambia, 
Bermuda, 

no  Details. 
Honduras,  . 
Gibraltar,  . 
Malta, 


Tobacco. 


8,878,236 


47,608 
51,476 
227,707 
289,725 
56,958 
21,110 
44,919 
235,460 
139,358 
1,809 
7,237 
43,653 
6,731 
8,853 
10,502 


17,600 
8,148 
duty  on  ru 
10,938 
29,474 
46,590 
11,590 


4,052 
1,729 


Spirits. 


£ 

4,400,735 
332,304 
19,284 
10,512 
804,083 
657,335 
98,675 
36,450 
62,267 
325,472 
317,366 
5,023 
33,705 
80,268 
28,967 
78,555 
19,420 
357,355 
26,411 
5,661 

m. 

10,469 
14,511 
28,966 
22,025 


2,892 


2,765 
7,391 
23,095 


Tea. 


£ 

4,577,906 


105,519 
100,400 
29,171 
7,701 
12,280 
88,771 
84,022 


5,267 
36,684 


16,357 


310 


Wine. 


£ 

1,199,248 


38,405 
18,479 
48,421 
50,001 
4,783 
2,847 
6,780 
31,218 
27,406 


4,985 
10,002 


647 
77,040 


6,035 

1,713 
11,118 
7,468 
874 


714 


846 
3,022 
33,688 


10,201,463  7,811,962  5,064,388  1,585,740  769,158  383,071 


Dried 
Fruits. 


£ 

551,031 


57,083 
67,810 
18,830 
3,113 
5,768 
33,624 
23,692 


5,117 


3,090 


£25,815,782 


If  India  be  excluded  the 
totals  arc  : — 
£41,020,329 

Us.H    3,871,512    of  which  10,201,463  7,479,658  5,064,388  1,585,740  769,158  383,071 

£37,148,817  £25,483,478 
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TABLE  X. 

PART  I.— EXCISE  RETURNS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  FOR  YEARS 
 1888,  1889,  1890.  


Total, . 

Of  which  from — 
Spirits, 

Beer,  . 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Average. 

£25,620,000 

£24,160,000 

£24,788,000 

£24,856,000 

13,008,203 
8,711,533 

12,879,153 
8,770,295 

13,860,002 
9,410,426 

13,249,120  or  53-3  % 
8,964,085  or  36-2% 
£22,213,205 

EXCISE  RETURNS  OF  INDIA  FOR  YEARS  1888,  1889,  1890 
IN  TENS  OF  RUPEES. 

Total, . 

Of  which  from — 
Spirits  (Duties 

and  Fees), 
Opium,  etc.  (con- 
sumed in  India), 
Fines,  etc.,  . 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Average. 

Rx.  4,705,346 

Rx.  4,891,894 

Rx.  4,947,780 

Rx.  4,848,230 

3,337,777 
1,155,745 
12,067 

Details 
not 
available. 

3,604,222 
1,226,562 
15,565 

3,470,999  or  71 '6% 
1,191,153  or  24-4  % 
13,816  or     -3  % 

PART  II.— EXCISE  RETURNS  OF  PRINCIPAL  COLONIES  FOR  YEARS 
^  1888,  1889,  1890.  


Colony. 

Dutiable  Articles. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

Mauritius,  . 

Rum, 

£127,518 

£153,251 

£153,302 

N.  S.  Wales, 

Beer,  Spirits,  Tobacco, 

259,576 

261,371 

265,887 

Victoria, 

Spirits,  Tobacco, 

128,369 

146,555 

137,333 

Tasmania,  . 

Beer,  .... 

15,171 

15,672 

15,000 

New  Zealand, 

Do.,  .... 

50,275 

55,478 

58,035 

Queensland, . 

Not  specified. 

73,166 

43,960 

37,051 

Natal,  . 

Do., 

19,381 

23,472 

19,530 

Canada, 

Do., 

1,418,000 

1,586,000 

1,421,000 

Jamaica, 

Rum, 

101,691 

95,502 

136,160 

Barbados, 

Do., 

24,997 

26,206 

30,517 

Trinidad, 

Do., 

103,498 

96,431 

92,752 

B.  Guiana,  . 

Do., 

50,419 

58,561 

62,208 

Average 
£2,454,432 

£2,372,061 

£2,562,459 

£2,428,775 

